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London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Philadelphia, and New 


Row, London. 


with prize medal teeth is incomparable. 
Nitrous Oxide, 


zr, G. H. JONES 


urgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London, 
(IMMEDIATELY OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MusEvuM), 
Will be glad to forward his NEW PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
It explains the reg sce: painless system of adapting Artificial Teeth which have obtained the Prize Medals of & 
ork. These teeth are adjusted on Celluioid, Thionite, Gold, 
Platina, &c., by Mr. G. H. Jones, on his perfected system, which is protected by 
HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


The Datrty TELEGRAPH, Aug. 23, 1878, says:—‘Celluloid is the most life-like imitation of the natural gums, and ee 


Ether Spray, and all the most recent improvements in Dental Surgery are in daily use. 


Sons, Farringdon Street,-London. 


Consultation free. 

THE GUINEA CABINET OF DENTAL PREPARATIONS for cleansing and peaeedng the Teeth and 
‘Gums, in cut-glass stoppered bottles and handsome gilt-mounted Leather Toilet Case, with lock and 

direct on receipt of Post Office Order, or may be ordered through any Chemist or Perfumer. Wholesale, BARCLAY AND 
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NO LEAD, 


poisonous, or mineral admixtures 
are found in 


P —- ROWLAND'S 
e MACASSAR 
a OIL, 


which for eighty years has been 
considered the best, purest, and 
safest preserver of the hair. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 






of a. celebrated 
London Physician. Is invaluable for giving Tone to the 
Stomach, Strength to the Nerves, Activity to the Liver, 
Purity and Richness to the Blood, and relief in the most 
Stubborn Cases of Indigestion, being equally beneficial 
to both Sexes. Children take it most readily. 


PRICE 2/9 and 4/6. 


or Wine of Life, 
the 
GREAT HEALTH 
RESTORER, 
Prepared from 
; the Prescription 


To be had ONLY of Leading Chemists, or direct from 
the Proprietors— 


HOLDEN & Co., 6, Pilgrim Street, 


(ONE DOOR FROM LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.) 








PROTODYNE. 


SPECIAL EFFECTS OF PROTODYNE._1. stimulate the 


3 Appetite, give good Digestion, promote Assimilation, sustain Mental 
Exertion, give Physical Power to all Organs of the Body, to cure 
Weakness, Paralysis, Nervous Debility, Heart Disease, Sleeplessness, 
"SS Stomach and Liver Complaints. It is the great remedy for Over- 
worked Brain, Worry, and Excitement, High Pressure Business Life, 
Wasting Diseases, &c. ; to Purify the Blood, give Renewed Strength, 
give Buoyancy to the Rebits, Activity to the Limbs, Firmness to the 
Muscles, Vigour to the Nerves, Vivacity to the Mind, Music to the 
Voice, make the Eye Brilliant, the Skin Clear, Countenance Radiant, 
Intellect Sound ; in a word, to give new life to every Exhausted 
Tissue, and make Life a Calm and Peaceful Joy. ‘To give Man what 
Nature intended hi have—a Strong Mind in a Strong Body. 
Sold in Bottles at 4s. 6d. and 118., by all Chemists. 


H. & H. SMITH & CO.—Protodyne Laboratory, 
26, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


NOTICE.—All Medicines may be had direct from the Laboratory 
on receipt of the amount in Stamps or Postal Order. 
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THE LADIES’ COMPANION. 


THE SPEEDWELL 


SEWING MACHINE (Patent). 





This Machine can be used 
to Sew, Hem, Quilt, But- 
tonhole, and sew Buttons 
on anything, from the 
finest calicoes to the 
thickest cloth. It is so 
WM simple that any child can 
work it. Sent complete 
(in box), price 1/2, car- 
riage paid 3d. extra. Two, 
carriage paid, for 2/6. 
P.O.O. payable at Ox- 
ford Street, Soho. 
HILT & CoO., 
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“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE? 





[BLOOD MIXTURE. 


__ ‘Trade Mark.—** Blood Mixture.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from whatever 
cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood 
Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS. 
In bottles, 28. 6d. each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of 
all Chemists. Sent to any address for 30 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 








{The Lincoln & Midland Counties Drug Company, 


(Late F. J. Clarke), LINCO 
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ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


WILL GIVE US A LONG AND HAPPY LIFE TOGETHER! 


= RICHES, TITLES, HONOUR, POWER, & WORLDLY 
* PROSPECTS 


Are as nought to a 





Why can Love neither be bovrht nor sold ? g 
3ecause its only price is LOVE. 





deeply-rooted Love. 


“Tn every being through- 
out animated nature, from 
the most insignificant insect 
to the most enlightened, 
ennobled, and highly de- 
veloped being, we notice a 
deeply rooted love for one 
possession before all others, 
and that is the possession 
of LIFE. What will not 
man give to preserve his 
life? The value of riches, 
titles, honour, power, and 
worldly prospects are as 
nought compared with the 
value which every sane 
man, however humble, and 
even miserable, places on 
the preservation of his 
life.” 

With each Bottle of 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT is 
wrapped a large Illustrated 
Sheet, showing the best 
means of stamping out Infectious Diseases, Fevers, and BLOOD POISONS, &c. If this invaluable information was 
universally carried out, many forms of disease now producing such havoc would cease to exist—as Plague, Leprosy, &c., 
have done when the true cause has become known. 


HEADACHE, DIARRHCEA, NAUSEA, GIDDINESS, &c., &c.— HoTEL DE CoURONNE, Morar, 
SWITZERLAND, Jan. 28th, 1882.— Dear Sir,—I have just been making a short tour through Switzerland, and whilst 
staying for a short period at the beautiful town of Morat, I happened to meet an old friend and patient of mine who was 
likewise on a tour for the benefit of his health. He, poor man, had been suffering from giddiness when rising in the 
morning, perpetual nausea, and constant attac ks of severe diarrhoea. He informed me he had consulted several London and 
Parisian doctors of note without receiving any lasting remedy ; he was now about to consult me. I examined him pro- 
fessionally, yet I own I was puzzled at his case. He appeared to be in a thoroughly bad state, and I feared he was not 
long for this world ; but, feeling bound to recommend something, and bethinking me of the wonderful remedy my wife 
had given me whilst I was an invalid (suffering under somewhat similar yet much slighter circumstances) I resolved me to 
recommend it to him. This remedy was ENO’S FRUIT SALT. I procured three bottles for the poor sufferer at the 
Chemist’s, Morat (where they fortunately had some conveyed there by the chemist from Paris), and then directed my 
natient to take two doses per day, morning and night. He did so, and positively, at the termination of that short period, 
te expressed himself cured. Sir, I write to you (as a professional man) to thank you for your great invention, which has 
not only cured myself, my patient, and many other poor sufferers, but has procured me a handsome fee from the grateful 
man. I now wish to express to the public (should you think fit to make use of my testimonial amongst so many others 
as I know you have) that I reeommend ENO’S FRUIT SALT asa surecure for Headache, Diarrhoea, Nausea, Giddi- 
ness, &c., and as a pleasant summer drink to those needing a mild aperient.—I am, yours sincerely,” (an M.D.) 





’ 

A SONG OF GRATITUDE. 
(By anF.8.A., of 80 Years of Age.) 
These words a wise Physician said : 

* Stomach’s a master all should dread.” 
Oppose his laws—for Death prepare! 
Obey them—Health will triumph there! 
With grateful thanks I hail thy name, 
ENO! and strive tu give it fame. [ease, 
Your SALT OF FRUIT can bring m« 
And give me comfort when I please ; 
By true aperient, strong or mild, 

To calm a man or soothe a child ; 

Aid nature without force or 8 rain; 
Strengthen heart, liver, lung, & brain ; 
Make the pulse neither fast nor slow, 
The blood heat not too high nor low. 
So ringing health at little cost, 
Restwring what neglect had lost! 

To ENO’~ SALT I owea debt 

The grateful mind may not forget ; 
With rhyme that debt in part I pay, 
Experience teaching what tu say, 





















** A Correspondent writes to ask me which I consider the best medicine fora ‘ confirmed dyspeptic subject ’ to ‘indulge 
in.’ My dear Sir, or Madam (I don’t know which it is, for only initials have been used as a signature) I am nota doctor, 
neither do I profess to know anything at all about the British Pharmacopceia. When advised to take this or that nostrum 
for any little ailment, I always quote Shakespeare ‘ Throw physic to the dogs; I’ll none of it,’ and I would say the same 
to my present interlocutor. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is the only thing in the way of medicine I indulge in ; and, though 
it may sound something Jike a puff, yet I find that it is all I require to keep me in health, providing I also remember St. 
Paul’s advice, to be temperate in all things.”—“ Motes on Men and Things,” PICTORIAL WORLD, February 28th, 1882* 


SUCCESS IN LIFE.— A new invention is brought before the public and commands success. <A score of abomin- 

able imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to 
deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an 
original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” ADAMS. 


DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE, 


CAUTION.—L£xamine each Bottle and see that the Capsule is marked ““ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have 
been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists, Price 2s, Od. and 4s. 6d. 





PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S raeere- 
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ORIGINAL DEVONSHIRE SERGE. 


The strongest fabric manufactured for Boys, Gentlemen, Ladies, and Children ; 
will wash well, and is not hurt by Sea Water. 


A quality, 27in. wide, I/ll, per yard. 

B ” ” 2/2 ” 

c ” ” 2/9 ” 

x 4 os soft and velvet-like, 3/3 yard. 

. extra-stout for Boys, 1/8 per yard. 

F = Men, 31in. wide, 2/2 per yard. 

G if 27in. wide, I/I} per yard, all wool, for 
Bathing Dresses, &c. 


H Coating Quality and Yachting Suits, pain. wide, 


4/ll per yard. 
I do. do. do. 6/2 a 
K do. do. do. T7/- i 


L For Ladies’ Winter, and Gents’ Summer Suits, 7/9 yd. 
All Parcels over 2O/- carriage paid to London, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Edinburgh, Dublin, &c. 
Patterns post-free. 


POPHAM, RADFORD & CO., 
37, 88, BEDFORD STREET; 1/4, 15, & 16, EAST STREET, PLYMOUTH. 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 
URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet re- 
quired during their use, and are certain to prevent 
the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
ER excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 
pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 

All Chemists, at 1s. 134 and 2s. 9d. per box. 








THE BEST SKIN SOAP. 
E. HOWARD'S 


TAR & SULPHUR SOAP, 


REMOVES 
Pimples, Blotches, Discolorations, Roughness, 
and Skin Eruptions. 











In Boxes containing Three Tablets, 1s. ; Post Free for 
15 stamps, or Sample Tablet sent for Six stamps, of the 
Maker, E. HOWARD, Chemist, 184, Old Kent Road, 
London, S.E. 

Sold by all Chemists. Wholesale of W. Mather, London 
and Manchester. 
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No other Address. 


Furniture, &c., Warehoused. 


OPPOSITE THE “ELEPHANT & CASTLE,” LONDON, S.E. 


CHAS. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 
Removals by Road, Rail or Sea. 
TERMS: MODERATE & POST FREE. 


OUTHWARK. 
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Price One Pennys Post Free, r4d. 


“SCHOOL AND HOM,” 


A NEW GUIDE for Teachers and Parents in SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHING. 


Any School or Family can adopt the System with this Penny Magazine, which contains four grades of Standard 
Catechisms, and four grades of Gospel Narratives for children from four years old and upwards; which, with “ BrsLe 
VoicEs,” enables the parent to test the child’s progress at home. Address— 


MANAGER, SYSTEMATIC BIBLE TEACHING MISSION, 67, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 





Circulation ever increasing. NOW READY. 
16th Edition, Just Out, post free, 1s. The New Volume, cloth boards, 240 pp., Is. 6d. 
‘ ” 

HOW TO INVEST. ‘BIBLE LIGHT,” forTruth Seekers. 
No one should invest either large or small sums without first reading The Proprietor will present to every Purchaser a copy of a new 
this work. ‘ More valuable than ever.’’"—Vide Public Press. splendidly coloured and deeply interesting Gospel Diagram (size 
; 5 about 14 by 17 inches) entitled ‘“‘ Steps of Love and Grace,” by 

Published by E. J. BARTLETT, F.R.G.S., 30, Great W.C. M. 
St. Helen’s, London, E.C. London: HAUGHTON & CO., 10, Paternoster Row. 








Now Ready. Price Fourpence. Large numbers at Half-price. 


SERVICE OF SONG. THE WALDENSIAN EXILES. 


COMPILED BY 


JOHN BURNHAM and the REV. MONTAGUE MATHER. 


(Metropolitan Tabernacle Evangelist) ‘ 
THE MUSICAL SELECTIONS. 


G.iorious IMMANUEL. Tue SuNNY SHORE. Tue LORD WILL PROVIDE. 

‘Tue Bisie Sona. UNFURL THE BANNER, THe Vaupors’ Hymn, 

STAND ON THE Rock. Vicrory! Vicrory! Lo! Gop IS HERE. 

THEY THAT TRUST IN THE LorRD. I WILL PRAISE THE NAME OF Gop. Now Let THE GATES OF ZION RING. 
Our Licur AFFLicTion. SWEETLY COME THOSE STRAINS. 


Comparatively little is known by our young people of the fearful struggles of early Christians; and the terrible price 
at which the religious liberties we now enjoy were purchased in bygone days. This brief sketch is but ove out of many 
such struggles on record ; and we would strongly recommend our young friends to acquaint themselves with such history. 
If this narrative of the suffering and heroism of the Waldenses should lead to such a course of study, we shall feel amply 
rewarded for our trouble and expense in issuing this Service.—J. BURNHAM and M. MATHER. 





LONDON: PASSMORE & ALABASTER, 4, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 
And of all Booksellers. 





Fourth Edition. Price One Shilling. 


WAYMARKS FOR WANDERERS. 


By W. Y. FULLERTON. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

It is full of freshness and originality. What is better, its earnest pleadings and plain gospel statements are sure to 
be useful to seeking souls, and we commend it for wide distribution by those who wish to lead others to the home above. 
—Sword and Trowel. 

Evangelists and preachers generally may find a hundred new points of departure from these fresh and suggestive 
addresses. —7 he Christian. 

The homely and personal character of the book will doubtless render it effective and useful.— Rock. 

The exposition of that part of the parable which relates to the elder brother is quite worth the shilling.— 


Y.M.C.A. Notes. 


LONDON: PASSMORE & ALABASTER, 4, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 
And of all Booksellers. 








One Penny each. Nos. 1 and 2 now ready. 


THE STOCKWELL RECITER. ° 


A Collection of Old and New Favourites, for the Home, the School, and the Band of Hope. 
Edited by V. J. CHARLESWORTH. 


Just the thing which was wanted. Our friend, the Head Master of the Orphanage, has a genius for making telling 
selections for recitation. What with his “Song Services ” and the ‘‘ Reciter,” he gives teachers all that they need for 
utilizing the talents of children for public or private entertainment ; and he takes care that something good and instructive 
shall always be the leading article —C. H. SPURGEON in Sword and Trowel. 


LONDON: PASSMORE & ALABASTER 4, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 
And of all Booksellers. 
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LANPLOU GEH’s 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


Forms a most Invigorating, Vitalising, and Refreshing Beverage. 


g and Tasteless. 


Gives instant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, Indigestion, Constipation, Lassitude, Heartburn, and 
Feverish Colds, and prevents and quickly relieves or cures the worst form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and other FEVERS. 
Prickly Heat, Small-pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin Complaints, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood. ° 


Dr. MORGAN :—‘‘It furnishes the blood with its 
lost saline constituents.” 

Dr. TURLEY :—‘‘I found it act as a specific in my 
experience and family, in the worst forms of Scarlet Fever, 
NO other medicine being required.” 

Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of 
Emigrants from the Port of London) writes :—‘“ I have 


A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness. 


great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its effi- 
cacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic 
forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 
Dyspepsia.” 

Dr. J. W. DOWSING :—‘‘T used it in the treatment 
of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to 
state I never lost a single case.” 

Notice my name and Trade Mark. 


In Patent ISUCTING Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSUL 


NG CHEMIST, 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 





KOPTICA. 


h ; This NEW Herbal Extract is a sPEEDY 

di and COMPLETE cure in the worst cases 
of NEvuRALGIA, RHEUMATISM, RHEU- 
MATIC-GoutT, LuMBAGO, SCIATICA, 
FACE-ACHK, and all pains in the limbs. 
It is warranted free from every injurious 
property and ingredient, thoroughly 
harmless, and almost tasteless. The 
best proof of its efficacy is the fact of 
our having received during the last few 
months over 100 voluntary letters, 
speaking of the very great benefits 
derived from its use. 

Particulars post free, together with 
Copies of nearly 70 authenticated testi- 
monials from people in all positions, 

ay and from all parts of the country 
Sold in Packets, with Trade Mark (as above) on Wrapper, at 
2/3 and 4/6, or post free of 
Messrs. SQUIRE, FOX & Co., Bloomsbury Mansion, London. 








W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 
DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


Price 1s. 14d., by Post 15 Stamps, and (three Roxes in one) 2s. 9d 
by Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. 
THESE PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly efficacious. 
They clear the Liver, Stomach, Head, and Kidneys, free the 
Skin of Blotches, and purify the Blood They never give cold, 
MAY BE TAKEN AT ALL TIMES BY EITHER SEX, and regulate the 
Bowels with comfort and safety. “* ESPECIALLY VALUABLE AT THI 
CHANGES OF LIFE IN YOUTH OR MIDDLE AGE.” 
Made only by W. F. SMITH, M.P.S, 280, Walworth Road, 
London, Proprietor of 


FOWLER’S CORN, BUNION, & CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 


Which can be worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to oure. 
Post-free for 15 Stamps, 


BRANCH DEPOT, 281, BRIXTON ROAD. 





HELP ON WASHING-DAY! 


NO RUBBING! 


NO BOILING! 


GOLDEN HOURS OF LEISURE AND EASE MAY BE OBTAINED BY USING 


HARPER TWELVETREES’ 


ILLA WASHER, WRINGER, AND MANGLER 


Price £5 5s. (for Cash £4 15s.), or the Villa Washer alone, £2 15s., (for Cash £2 10s.) 


Washer. 


a Wash into a Pastime. 





Which is the ONLY Washing Machine in the World which does the 
Fortnight’s Family Wash in Four Hours, without Rubbing or Boiling. It 
saves Five Hours of Copper Firing every Washing-Day. 





Mr. Lambert Gore, 13, Anton Street, West Hackney, writes :—“ Our girl of 14 does the entire 
washing for nine persons with perfect ease in four hours with your Household Treasure, the Villa 
” 


A South London Clergyman’s wife writes :—“I have saved at least ten shillings a fortnight since 
I have had your Villa Washer and Mangler, and never again will I send linen out. ‘The save to my 
mending, too, has been astonishing.” 

“Mr. Gem, of 19, Pershore Road, B’ham, has much pleasure in writing to express 
satisfaction with your Villa Washer. Itisa great relief, and raises the hitherto fearsome drudgery of 
I shall certainly advise my friends to follow your plan.” 


his entire 





Carriage Paid. Free Trial. Easy payments, or 10 per cent. cash Discount, 


Illustrated Prospectus, 48 pages, and Pamphlet on Washing, post free, from 
HARPER TWELVETREES, 
LAUNDRY MACHINIST, 


80, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 


WORKS : BURDETT ROAD, BOW, E. 





Special Clearance Sale this Month. Soiled Machines ofall kinds in great variety. Sale Catalogues post-free, 
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‘*T observed him pick up the ill-used flower and put it within the leaves of his pocket-book.” 
See page 302. 














ALINE VINE; OR, UNRAVELLED TOO LATE. 





Auine Vine; or, Un 


RAVELLED Too JaATE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” ‘*SELINA’s STORY,” 
“ LAuRA LINWOOD,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XXI.—BERTHA’S PROVIDENTIAL 
OPENING. 





LIN a life so quiet and uneventful 
as ours, the meeting with a 
new face, or with anything novel 
in person or character, is quite 
enough to produce excitement, 
and furnish fresh subject for conversation, 
and divert thought from its general current. 
Aline declared that such peopleas Amantelli 
were a provision of nature, and that the very 
design of their being must be to spread honey 
on the dry bread of ordinary prosaic existences ; 
but she did not run on long in this strain, for 
letters brought us by that evening’s post 
threatened to sweep the captain by a strong 
gale back into the obscurity whence he came. 
We had been beguiled with visions of Italy; 
now that gay city of palaces, Paris, was the 
one picture present to our consciousness. 
Bertha was leaving school at Midsummer, 














and was going on a long visit to one of her| 
school-fellows, Madlle. de Gassier, a young | 


lady who had conceived a violent affection 
for her, and whose mamma seconded her 
importunity by herself writing to Bertha’s 
father and urging him to allow the beautiful 


and amiable young girl, his daughter, to| 
She | daughter’s inclination. 


spend some time with her in Paris. 





But the bewildered child shook her head, 
and wondered, in her heart of hearts, that 
her father could not leave her in peace on 
that which, having entered into her life too 
early, had passed out of it for ever. 

She did not reciprocate the French girl’s 
enthusiastic affection ; she simply accepted it 
with quiet wonderment that she, at once the 
maturest and most irresponsive girl in the 
school, should be made its object. 

Madlle. de Gassier was frivolous and 
worldly, and yet we must allow that, un- 
reasoning as such friendships are, there is 
something generous and noble in the love 
that freely lavishes itself on an idol self- 
created, and, having said “I love,” forgets 
to ask “ Am I loved in return ?” 

Bertha would rather have taken the lively 
Adéle to Leith than to have gone with her to 
Paris ; but the girl did not affect the north, 
and she was intoxicated with the desire to 
feast her friend’s eyes with the brilliant sights 
of Paris, and see her still, calm beauty appre- 
ciated by eyes that would be piqued by its 
composure and mystified by the pensive in- 
difference that made it so unique. 

All this was natural enough, but my uncle 
knew nothing of Madame de Gassier, and, 
in insisting on the visit, he crossed his 
Considering Bertha’s 





represented that her c/ienéé/e was excellent, | simplehome-lifeand her Puritan ancestry, there 


and insinuated all the advantages that might | 
accrue to the young lady from her intro-| 


duction into it. 


Aunt Bertha, who had a vague distrust of | 


foreigners, did not like the prospect of con-| 
fiding her child to them even for a few| 
months ; but her husband declared that it | 
was just such an opportunity as Bertha 
wanted, in fact, quite a providential opening; 
and Archibald saw eye to eye with his father. 

I ventured a word or two in remonstrance, 
as did also Miss Hillworth, and more 
strongly; but what was our opinion to a man 
like Uncle Mordaunt! He wrote to Madame | 
de Gassier a grateful acceptance ; he con- 
gratulated his daughter on her new friends, 
bade her drink deeply of the proffered cup of 
pleasure, and did not hesitate to make her 
aware of what he expected of her in a matri-| 
monial point of view. | 
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was a marvellous inconsistency in it ; for he 
knew that theatres, balls, boulevard-prome- 
nades, and Sabbath dissipations would all be 
forced upon her; but the worldly mind con- 
flicts with every principle of good it professes. 

That it was for Bertha’s good, Uncle Mor- 
daunt would have stoutly and_ logically 
maintained—to wean her mind from certain 
memories, and reconcile her to the present. 
Paris was safer for her than most. Was hers 
an eye to covet the blaze of its jewels? or 
hers a nature to pine for fashion and dis- 
tinction, because for one brief gala-day she 
had seen them pass her by? She would 
care no more for them than fora masked and 
dumb parade. 

Will the wood-turtle forget its mate if you 
put it in a gilded cage in view of a kingfisher 
and a little cardinal, fastened to perches near 
with glittering chains? 
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Will the glare of your conservatory be more 
delightsome to it than the cool green shade 
of the forest, where it cooed while the thrush 
sang loud? 

How much more heart-healing must a few 
months passed amid the rural pleasures of 
her own country and ours have proved to 
Bertha? But the poor have a greater advan- 
tage over the rich than they know in the 
antidote that toil brings to the poison infused 
by the serpent of care, and in the exertion 
which renews the enfeebled spring. <A 
patient round of such duty for others as 
goes to make the beatitudes of home-life 
might have been the truest relief to Bertha ; 
but she went against her will to prove at 
head-quarters the vanity of earthly things, 
and I am sorry to say that a feeling of in- 
difference as to her own future took possession 
of her to work in after-life its bitter fruits. It 
is often thus with these very passive natures. 


If indeed the end of Captain Amantelli’s 
errand into this world was, as Aline said, to 
spread the dry bread of other existences with 
the honey of his own, I had soon reason to 
wish that he would take his honey-pot else- 
where. On my bird of paradise was it 
officiously pressed. 

During the weeks that remained of the 
vacation, he and Tom Herbert were always 
finding some pretext for dropping into Ocean 
Shell. Now it was to borrow a piece of 
music for Annie, now to commend to our 
attention a leader or a magazine article. 
The excuses were all devised by the accom- 
modating Tom, and Annie, by her presence, 
most unconsciously aided and abetted. The 
Captain might have been ubiquitous, for in 
whatever direction we took our daily walk, 
‘suddenly in our rear a voice was heard, 
saluting us in altissimo accents impossible 
to an English male throat. 

“* Ah, buon giorno, Mees Vine, Mees Mor- 
daunt: Come'stanno? Fa cosi bel tempo che 
tutti dovrebbero fare oggi una passeggiata.” 

“And all take the same road?” I might 
have answered ; but vexed though I was, it 
was impossible to be seriously angry. Most 
heartily did I wish Signor il Capitane safely 
out of Noreham ; not that his attentions to 
Aline caused me any uneasiness. I knew 
she was in no more danger from him than 
a lark in the clouds is in from a chamois 
on’ the rocks; but it would be mortifying 
to have her name coupled with that of a 
stranger, and whispered about the little 
town. 











He amused her, and because he was a 
foreigner and spoke broken English, and 
laughed with naive exultation over his own 
drolleries in a ludicrously high treble, she 
treated him with an arch freedom she would 
not have accorded to one of her own country. 
It was distinguished by a little of the uncon- 
cern and patronage a woman of thirty may 
show to ayouth of twenty whom she knows ad- 
mires her. The attraction is one of friendship, 
and her seniority she fancies renders it uncon- 
scious, and privileges them both. I found my- 
self in difficulties; for while I tried to restrain 
Aline’s innocent badinage, I did not care to 
impose too severe a check, or to startle her 
by sowing in her young mind suspicions of 
the world’s truth and its generosity. The 
less conscious she was in her intercourse with 
ordinary acquaintance, the better, according 
to my ideas; though I was as ignorant of the 
world as the child I tried to shield. 

One evening she proposed a problem for 
my solution. 

“Emily, tell me, is there any harm in giving 
a keepsake to a gentleman who is not 
married ?” 

“Why? Whom do you propose to favour 
with a keepsake, pray ?” 

“No one; but I really want to know.” 

“‘T am not versed in the etiquette of these 
matters, Aline, but in my opinion no hard- 
and-fast line can be drawn. I should say 
generally that it is in very bad taste for a girl 
to make a present to a gentleman unless he 
is closely related to her or likely tobe. You 
know what I mean.” 

“Yes; but if he is not?” 

“Then it appears fast on her part, and may 
lay her open to misunderstanding on his.” 

She looked grave. 

“ But if the present is in the lowest sense 
valueless, if it cost little and is only to be 
esteemed for something it may express or a 
work it may be meant to do, what then?” 

“ That makes all the difference. A friend 
leans over your garden-gate, and sees you 
among your flowers and you give him a slip 
from some rare plant that you know he 
fancies. ‘There is no harm in that. He is 
supposed to value it for its own sake, not yours. 
If from his sea-board home he sends you a 
beautiful shell, or gives you a piece of coral 
he brought with him from a long voyage you 
may accept either without a scruple. But 
you. would feel insulted if his acknowledg- 
ments came from the shop or the market ; 
and that what you will not accept from him 
you may not give to him is easily seen.” 
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“Ves, easily ; but still books and trifles of 
another kind may sometimes change hands 
innocently, may they not ?” 

“So much depends upon circumstances. 
The professor under whom you have studied, 
the doctor who has added his kindness of 
heart to his skill when you or yours were in 
need of his help, or any other, to whom your 
gift may come as a tribute of respect to 
the office, no less than the man, may be 
remembered by some little token, and no 
harm done. At the same time all these 
things need caution. If the recipient has 
less delicacy of feeling than the donor, the 
donor may be stung by finding that the 
suspicion of some graceless motive has made 
her gift, however trifling, a mistake. There is 
usually too little judgment in the selection of 
these expressions of good-will, but those are 
the best which, as Emerson says, represent 
a part of ourselves. For instance, the slightest 
of your drawings must come to anyone with 
better grace from you than a costly and 
handsome trifle of another kind.” 

“Well, Emily, Philip said I was to tell you 
all my secrets, so I had better begin with 
confession now. But, really and truly, you 
needn’t look so startled, for I don’t feel that 
I have done anything wrong, though I can 
see that I have incurred the risk of being 
misunderstood. As Captain Amantelli is so 
soon to leave us, and we have met him so 
often out in company, and had so much 
conversation with him, we can’t feel, in 
parting with him, that we are parting with a 
stranger. Besides, we shall always mix up 
in his memory with the other people he has 
met with up and down. I like Amantelli ; 
he is so candid, so childlike and sincere in 
all he believes ; and he is communicative— 
even when he knows that what he says will 
turn the laugh against him, for adhering to 
his convictions. How clearly he sees the 
weaknesses and follies of the monks who 
taught him, and the priests who punish and 
remit his sins, while they indulge their own ; 
and yet what crude notions he has of what 
our ‘glorious liberty from the yoke of bond- 
age’ which he wears means !” 

“He does not even see ‘men as trees 
walking.’” 

“No; and there has been no opportunity 
for discussing the subject. It is too sacred 
to bring up in a mixed company in a 
drawing-room ; and apart from that, he 
declines to speak seriously on such matters, 
but parries, in the most playful manner, any 
thrust that would else come home to him. 


Annie Herbert had a real wish to do him 
good, in her gay little heart, when she dared 
him to enter a Protestant church. He fell 
into the trap, and showed his independence 
by going to hear Mr. Kepler; but he had 
not English enough to follow the sermon. 
Annie’s little move, however, prompted me 
to a still bolder one, and I watched my 
opportunity and gave him a French Testament 
as a souvenir, with a request that he would 
promise to read it.” 

“And did he ?” 

“Yes; and I don’t regret the deed, even 
if he misunderstood me in consequence.” 

‘ “But why should you suppose he mis- 
understood you? How did he receive it ?” 

“He kissed it reverently, and put it away 
in his waistcoat pocket, but there was an 
assurance in his manner with me afterwards 
that made me fear that but for the motive I 
had been too free. That is why I asked you. 

3esides, he thought it necessary to give me a 
souvenir, but he has not repaid me in kind.” 

“What has he given you?” 

Her mouth overflowed with laughter. 

“If it had been an old missal, or a piece 
of mass music, or a Gregorian chant, or even 
a little carved wooden cross, there must have 
been some fitness in it from his standpoint ; 
but he has given me a gilt-edged morocco- 
bound copy of the opera of Norma, to show 
me, perhaps, that if I have designs upon his 
soul, he has none upon mine. But tell me, 
Emily, have I made a mistake ?” 

“You are beautifully consistent ; you ask 
my opinion after the thing is done.” 

“ Oh!” she said, colouring, “and if I had 
asked you, I couldn’t have done it at all. I 
shouldn’t have told you now if what one may 
call the assurance of his manner had not 
raised a doubt.” 

“Never mind that; he will soon be gone, 
and it would be unfair to expect from an 
Italian an Englishman’s belief in women and 
his reverence for them. But if I told you 
you had done wrong, would you for the 
future be so coldly cautious, so tenacious of 
your own dignity, that you would not sow a 
good seed by the wayside if it was out of 
season? or lend a lamp to the feet that you 
knew had need of it ?” 

“Oh no!” she said; “ Amantelli is wel- 
come to his Testament, though he may 
imagine that the English girl bestowed it 
as a souvenir of herself, fearing she would be 
forgotten.” 
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CHAPTER XXII.—SCHEIDEN, ACH SCHEIDEN! 


APTAIN AMANTELLI was on the 
eve of leaving Noreham. We had 
insisted on making our adieux to him, but as 
he had not returned the compliment, there 
was still reason to fear that he meditated 
another descent on Ocean Shell. It was not 
our fashion to deny ourselves to callers, so 
to avoid embarrassment we accepted a long- 
standing invitation to spend an evening out, 
without any other ceremony than “ dropping 
in” when it suited us. But as Fate would 
have it, we met the very person we wished to 
avoid—the ubiquitous captain, with Tom and 
Annie Herbert as accompanying satellites of 
the central orb. 

If we were annoyed we were careful not to 
show it. The conversation turned upon Pio 
Nono and Cardinal Antonelli. The captain 
did not express much faith in either, having, 
as we have said, some doubts about the in- 
fallibility of the priesthood. 

One little story he told with great gusto. 

“One ver holy father say to me one day, 
‘Amantelli, my son, you go to sea, and per- 
haps die there without of to have one con- 
fessare; then you go one leetel while in 
Purgatorio, and I] Purgatorio ver hot. Now, 
my son, I love you. I notte want nothing 
but your salvation, so I will give to you an 
indulgence if you vill give to me certain sum 
of money;’ and oh, my tear friends, he named 
nearly all poor Amantelli’s ship could ever 
bring in. So I say to him, ‘ Bravissa! santo 
padre, but one day I may have one wife, an’ 
perhaps one leetel boy; now I notte selfish 
man, I’d notte like to see them in I] Pur- 
gatorio and myself out; so before I make 
myself poor man for their sakes, vat you keep 
us all out for?’ Well, for to believe me, 
he notte said one vord. Oh, for shame of 
demselves.” 

“Your priest,” said Tom Herbert, “ could 
not have been a fair specimen of his order. 
It would not have been beyond the inven- 
tion of some of them to traffic in their 
pious offices for the absolution of children 
yet unborn.” 

“But, captain,” said Aline, “is not your 
faith in confession shaken with your faith in 
the confessor ?” 

“Non certainement. Pardon me, mees, 
but I should ver mooch like for to be your 
confessare. You steal time from your poor 
leetel girls and call it holiday! Se ella pensa 
e per suo bene.” 





“Why, she would die if she had no holi- 
days,” said Annie. ‘Teaching isn’t done 
by clockwork. Why not be my confessor, 
captain? I would bring my peccadilloes to 
you in all good faith.” 

“‘Vraiment, mais pas souvent, parceque je 
vous absouderais, petite méchante, avec un 
baton.” 

Amantelli credited an Englishman with 
three childhoods—the childhood of youth,. 
of love, and of senility. The way in which 
he illustrated this was amusing enough, but 
as his speeches may not be so interesting 
second-hand as they were in their original 
delivery, we will not deal them out too 
freely. 

“Is Miss Vine a child for the first time or 
the second, Captain Amantelli?” asked Annie, 
irrepressible in her sauciness. 

“ Love nevare makes a woman a child ; it 
makes a child a woman. But if it did I notte 
know. I believe her small child yet.” 

“For why, captain ?” 

«She sat the other night screeple, screeple,. 
screeple ; she filled three folios.” 

*‘ Sheets,” corrected Aline. 

“And it vos to a lady cousin I say, ‘She 
more child still.’” 

Here Annie whispered something in Aline’s 
ear, thinking the captain’s attention was di- 
verted. His suspicions, however, made him 
fear that she was about to repeat some of his 
queer speeches with sundry revisions and 
additions of her own; so leaning forward, he 
said abstractedly— 

“Oh, don’t er believe her; she go tell 
story ; I see it in her face.” 

Annie made him a sweeping curtsey. “I'd 
have you know, captain,” she rejoined with 
mock hauteur, “that English ladies are not 
to be accused with impunity of telling un- 
truths. As they can’t get absolution for such 
iniquities, they daren’t indulge in them.” 

“ Parbleu! mees, that is good. Do you 
suppose that Italian lady confess because she 
wicked ?” 

“Of course; whoever confesses because 
they are good? You say you confess three 
times a week when you are on shore ; well, 
and a very indifferent character you must be 
to need it.” 

** You little impertinence !” I exclaimed. 

‘Oh, the captain deserves all he gets. He 
said the other night that a set of Englishmen 
talking together reminded him of a pack of 
hounds barking at each other. You did, 
captain,” she said, as he shook his head. 
‘There, that is another story on your list for 
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‘confession. I hope you will have to expiate 
it with pease in your boots. You said, ‘Une 
meute de chiens qui aboient.” There is only 
one way of translating that. 

“T sorrender,” replied the captain; “but 
I nevare have seen the similare of this leetel 
taquinante mees here.” 

“Have you ever seen Miss Vine’s similar?” 

“No; but her face did give to me some 
memories that I have traced,” he said,. with 
sudden gravity. 

“You have seen someone like her, then ?” 

“Not all the similare, but a leetel. Ah, 
yes! I saw a picture in a gallery of our 
divine Naples that had a look of her. The 
picture was by an artist of Venice, I notte 
remember his name; and once more it isa 
sailor I have seen, but I not know clearly in 
what port, who had a leetel of similare in his 
smile and in his air de sérieux.” 

“A sailor! Impossible!” cried Annie. 

“And why?” returned Aline, but she 
turned pale and bent her brows, as if thinking 
deeply. 

‘*Who was the sailor?” I inquired; “did 
you know him very well ?” 

“Not at all; not even his name,” he 
replied, gliding into the French he used so 
charily. ‘I looked at him as I did at the 
picture, for he had bright golden hair and 
blue eyes. ‘These in the cold north have no 
charm, no distinction, because they are un- 
common; but in our warm south Pope 
Gregory has not been the only one to be 
bewitched by them. Every woman who has 
golden hair and wears a blue scarf or an 
azure bernous is worshipped by the ignorant 
poor as if she were indeed a Madonna ; every 
bright-haired youth with eyes like blue gen- 
tians or the starry fraxinella ought to be an 
angel in some great artist’s picture ; and this 
youth, in his blue jacket and wide collar, 
made the streak of light that a stray sunbeam 
makes among the swarthy, black-haired sailors 
he was grouped with. He riveted my eyes 
as a scarlet beech will rivet it, seen through a 
plantation of dark green firs. Nothing was 
‘more natural, and I, an Italian! I have a 
pretty little black-haired boy on my ship, 
whose beauty you as English might prefer ; 
‘but I gazed intently on the young fellow I 
speak of; yet the look in his face passed 
rom me till Miss Vine recalled it. I have 
been chasing the phantom of it all up and 
down the galleries of my mind to find from 
wwhence it came. Now it is quite clear.” 

Aline was eager to know more, but there 
wwas nothing more to tell. 


“Tt was not remarkable, though, the youth 
was a sailor,” the captain observed. 

‘“‘No,” said Aline; “we were both young, 
and both fair-haired. ‘That made us dis- 
tinctive to you, and for the rest, it is a 
wonder that there are not more close re- 
semblances, considering how small are the 
modifications that make the endless variety 
of features and expressions.” 

“Voila! the sailor may have a look of you, 
but it does not follow that he is your affinity, 
or that the lady of the picture is either. You 
have no curiosity about Her? Of course not ; 
women are not interesting to women.” 

I took out my watch. “ Ten o’clock, Aline.” 
She took the hint, and we withdrew. 

As we were putting on our things Aline 
asked me if we could not manage to steal 
away unobserved. I thought it advisable 
that we should. When we were in the hall 
we heard Annie ask— 

“And what shall you send me from 
Cairo?” 

“Pour votre impertinence et les tours que 
vous m’avez proposés je vous enverrai un 
mummy.” 

“And what shall you send Miss Vine? 
Monsieur le Pacha, peutetre ?” 

We slipped out and crossed the lawn un- 
observed, but had scarcely got into the lane 
before we were overtaken. 

Alas, for Aline ! 

“Miss Mordaunt,” and the arm offered me 
was Mr. Tom Herbert's, ‘I feel quite ashamed 
of myself that I did not better anticipate your 
movements.” 

The tone as well as the words implied 
amusement. I saw that we were out-gen- 
eralled, and that the truest dignity was to 
submit with the best grace we could com- 
mand ; but I felt sorry for Aline. 

The captain seemed determined to make 
the most of his opportunity. His gait was 
so slow and swinging that Tom Herbert, it 
appeared, could not keep pace with it. He 
either would not or could not. I waited for 
the laggard couple at the gate. 

“ Good-bye, captain.” 

‘Good-bye; I go to Sheerness to-morrow.” 

“T wish you a pleasant voyage.” . 

“‘ And I also,” said Aline, escaping into the 
house. 

His eye followed her. There was no 
mistaking its expression. 

“ Poor Amantelli! poor myself!” he 
ejaculated, as arm-in-arm with Tom Herbert 
he walked off. 

I had an inkling of what had passed. 
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Aline was not difficult to bring to con- 
fession, though her statement was made in a 
very roundabout way. 

“You do not think me to blame at all?” 
she said. 

“No; why should I?” 

“Vet really and truly I do feel ashamed of 
myself, for I ought to have been less affable. 
The captain insists upon writing to me from 
Cairo; but I think there is little fear. The 
first pair of black eyes he sees peeping through 
a Moorish or Egyptian veil will put me out 
of his mind, and I hope no one in Noreham 
will ever get to know of this foolish adven- 
ture. But really, just to think, I have had 
my first offer.” 

And I believe with that thought she fell 
asleep. An unimportant episode if it had 
not been made a hinge for a door that 
might either open for her happiness or close 
upon it. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—ADRIAN HAY. 


ET the king but wear his crown, and 
there will be no necessity to point him 
out ina crowd. Nature sometimes, but very 
rarely, invests the kings and princes of her 
making with tokens of distinction as unmis- 
takable. This must account for the readiness 
with which I at first sight established the 
identity of Mr. Adrian Hay, a gentleman I 
knew only by report. Aline and I had been 
having the rare pleasure of a drive in a 
“sociable” with Mrs. Kepler and her little 
girls. 

It was on a holiday afternoon, and we were 
under a promise to spend the evening at the 
vicarage ; five o’clock found us walking in 
the grounds with Mr. Kepler. He was cut- 
ting us some slips of plants, and Aline, 
kneeling on the carpet of smooth, lawny grass, 
was assisting him, when a stranger making for 
the house paused at the gate, leaned over it, 
and looked at us. Mine being the only dis- 
engaged pair of eyes, no one else observed 
him, and yet, though I had not seen him 
before, I at once concluded that this was 
Adrian Hay. The rector’s explanation, when 
he raised his head, verified the supposition, 
and we were immediately introduced. 

The necessity we were under to go in and 
prepare for dinner did not allow us to linger. 
We went upstairs fully expecting that when 
we came down the visitor would have taken 
leave ; but there is always a little excitement 
in meeting with one of whom we have heard 





a great deal. ither the swan turns out to 
be a goose, or we have to acknowledge, with 
the Queen of Sheba, that the half has not 
been told. If it has, we do not always want 
the other half. I cannot say that it was so in 
this instance, for our first voyage of discovery 
round Noreham Church had invested the 
ever-recurring names of Adrian and Robert 
Hay with a kind of mythical interest. 

Mrs. Kepler came to us in the dressing- 
room with some flowers in her hand. 

She had the consideration to light up my 
sallow-complexioned visage with a spray of 
deep-red; velvety flowers, and then she 
fastened among Aline’s golden curls a lovely 
half-opened rose with two beautiful button- 
like buds. 

In the dining-room we again met Mr. 
Adrian. He had dropped in, the rector 
said, opportunely; but where was his brother 
Robert ? 

“ He isin town. I am giving my father 
a fortnight’s help, because he is not well. 
My chief practice will be among influenza 
colds.” 

“ Interesting !” remarked André Kepler. 

“You must leave your influenza patients 
to sneeze without your assistance on Sunday, 
that I may have the pleasure of seeing you 
in the choir,” said Mr. Kepler. 

** Oh, I wont be absent from the choir, or 
Mr. Bowman will feel slighted.” 

“The old gentleman has resigned, and we 
have a new organist.” 

“Indeed! That shows how insufficiently 
Iam kept au courant of Noreham news. I 
knew the duties of the post were becoming 
burdensome to him ; but you will not have 
engaged his equal.” 

“His equal in promise, when time has 
matured her gifts.” 

“ Then you have a lady-organist ?” 

Mr. Kepler tacitly indicated Aline ; and 
Mr. Adrian bowed, but not in apology. 

Opposite Mr. Adrian sat André Kepler, a 
youth not only precocious, but over-educated. 
The phlegm of his Belgian temperament, 
however, combined with an excellent consti- 
tution, saved him from being physically 
injured by it. The harm it did him was 
manifested in his showy, inflated style of 
conversation, and an undue elevation of his 
handsome head and face. This evening he 
was in high feather, for he admired Aline, 
and she was sat next to him. 

He was ambitious of Mr. Adrian Hay’s 
friendship ; here was an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for cultivating him. 
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André forgot his seventeen years ; he had 
a gentleman and a scholar to talk to, and 
talk he would. 

He had managed once, after a confirmation, 
to monoplize the attention of the bishop of 
the diocese from a corner of the rectory 
drawing-room ; and while a little coterie of 
clerics were chagrined and annoyed, André 
calmly bore the indignant and deprecating 
glances that were levelled at him, and 
remained master of the carpet, as he was 
metaphorically of the field. 

To monopolize Mr. Adrian did not prove 
SO easy. 

Mr. Adrian listened to his observations, 
and his speculations as to the next move on 
the political chess-board, with an edified air ; 
which I fancied covered a great deal of quiet 
amusement. 

But, while he reflectively pulled out the 
corners of his moustache (and André felt, 
no doubt, the lack of one placed him at a 
great disadvantage), he only replied to him 
in monosyllables. 

Yet, self-confident and intrusive as André 
Kepler was, he was a good fellow at heart. 
His presumption was the presumption of 
youth, and therefore it only needed years to 
qualify it. 

I could not help thinking that he and 
Aline were a very pretty boy and girl. 

André, though so fat and small-boned that 
he was not much more articulated than a 
mollusc, had nice features, sparkling black 
eyes and dark wavy hair, and his complexion 
was the most wonderful combination of roses 
and milk I ever saw. Any lady might have 
envied it, though the more radiant youthful 
beauty is the more swiftly must it fade away 
or be lost in a softer grace. 

But for Aline, my pretty girl No one 
ever cast her into the shade. The ride of 
the afternoon had enlivened her spirits and 
heightened her colour, for there is no cosmetic 
like plenty of fresh air ; and pleasant society 
is to young people what the breeze is to the 
sea, breaking up each rippling laugh into a 
hundred more and flecking its surface with 
dancing foam-bells. Aline was always like 
the tender morning vision of a beauteous 
soul, and gazing on her one might enter into 
the meaning of Longfellow’s line 





‘* For a smile of God thou art.” 


I suppose I ought to do no less by Adrian 
Hay than I have by André Kepler. As he is 


and life-tints belonging to him. So, as he 
stands at the piano and turns over the leaves. 
of Aline’s music, I will describe him to the 
best of my ability. 

Beauty, say some, is a dream of the poets ; 
womanly beauty especially. A craggy, rugged. 
nobility of face, or a leonine majesty and 
magnanimity of countenance is frequent 
among our reverend divines, our learned 
professors, earnest philanthropists, and deep 
thinkers, but Apollo and Adonis haye van- 
ished in the wake of Pan, and have left no 
human transcripts. 

The wail over them is echoed ’mid the 
forests and the cities of the north, for— 


‘* Balder the Beautiful is dead,” 


is dead, and no regrets will ever bring him to 
life again. 
Baillie says of heaven— 


‘* There sit the perfect women, perfect men,” 


but they are perfect spiritually and morally. 
Adrian Hay was not. A mine of scorn lay 
hidden in the lines of his face, which could 
relax at times into the most boyish mirth- 
fulness, and on his brow— 


**T saw it resolute and still, 
The star of the unconquered will.” 


Pride of dignity and ‘power was, I should 
say, his besetment ; the one spot on the sun’s. 
disc ; but however repellent such faults in the 
abstract, there is a fascination about ‘them 
when the manly character is in other respects 
noble, pure, and merciful. Then, too, there 
are faults that are born of virtues, and 
Adrian Hay’s apparent inflexibility of mind 
and temper arose from his high censcientious- 
ness, and he owed much of the charm of his 
manner to an equal degree of veneration. 
It is possible that these distinctive traits. 
might not have been so distinctive after all, 
had the temple which enshrined them been 
less beautiful. A splendid piece of man- 
architecture Adrian Hay undoubtedly was ; 
symmetrical from the noble head to the 
proudly-arched foot. His light-brown hair 
lay over a prominent white brow, in which 
the veins showed very clearly. Every feature 
expressed firmness and resolution. His eyes. 
were blue when flashing with interest and 
humour, but mysteriously they deepened in 
colour when the finer, more remote feelings. 
of the ‘soul were stirred. He was more than 





on my canvas he must appear in the form 





six feet in height, stately and commanding in 
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manner ; his voice in speaking was a musical 
tenor, but it was so much in character with 
himself as to have a remarkably clear and 
imperious ring. 

I have portrayed Adrian Hay at a length 
which must satisfy the most exacting lovers 
of personal minutie. I should not have 
done so had he not been one of the most 
important characters in the life drama I have 
taken it upon me to unfold, and when I 
think who those strangely blended characters 
were, and what the events through which I 
must take the reader, I cannot but shrink 
from my self-imposed task, and wish that it 
needed not words of mine to paint the scene 
and develop all the changes of it. 

While the notes of the piano were being 
“loosened in a silver shower,” raindrops were 
pattering against the window in concert with 
them. ‘The music ended, and the censer of 
flattery swung before the performer by Mr. 
Kepler’s untiring hand, the two gentlemen 
retreated into the deep embrasure of the 
window, and a conversation was begun 
between them which, prolonged for some 
time, did not become general. There was 
nothing unfair in this, for we ladies were 
interested auditors, and it is better some- 
times to listen than it is to talk. Bins 

With the freedom of an old friend, and yet 
with an apology for making him speak of a 
profession which he might be glad sometimes 
to forget, the rector asked Mr. Adrian of the 
hospital in which he held a ward, and of the 
poor among whom he practised. Mr. Kepler 
loved to be informed on all subjects, and he 
had an enviable talent for drawing people 
out on the topics they were best qualified to 
speak upon. 

Being invited to retail some of his own 
experiences, Mr. Adrian told us in brief some 
really tragical stories, giving us at the same 
time a graphic delineation of the haunts of 
vice and poverty into which his duty some- 
times called him. Repulsion, he owned, was 
hard to overcome ; sympathy, in the sense of 
fellow-feeling, difficult of cultivation. 

“Yet I could almost envy you your pro- 
fession,” said Mr. Kepler, “ because of its 
benevolence.” 

“Why?” inquired Mr. Adrian. “It does 
not exceed your own in that respect. If I 
am a doctor for the body you are for the 
soul, and that I presume is of more import- 
ance.” 

“Yes; but you possess a double power 
for ministering to both body and soul. The 
latter is only sometimes to be reached through 





the former, and our spiritual appliances are 
powerless.” 

“The influence isreflex,” replied Mr. Adrian. 
“There are cases in which medicine is 
powerless, and the suffering body is only to 
be soothed and animated through the mind.” 

“Such cases are rare.” 

“ Their name is legion.” 

“T cannot say that I envy you your pro- 
fession,” put in André; “TI should hate your 
dry bones study of anatomy, your dissecting- 
room acquaintance with poor humanity in 
pickles, your task of properly locating dis- 
located members of the body corporate, as 
well as having to go through all the weari- 
some distasteful methods by which Old 
Mortality fills his graves, that you may know 
how to cheat and checkmate the old fellow. 
One would think that to get at all up in such 
a course must be hardening and deadening 
to a man’s sensibilities; that he would lose 
his reverence for death, and for the human 
form itself.” 

‘* Hear this youngster of mine !” exclaimed 
Mr. Kepler. “He does not deal in eu- 
phemisms you see. If you can forgive him, 
it is almost too much to hope that the ladies 
will.” 

“We must condone inelegance where we 
find force,” said Mr. Adrian. ‘“ There is 
some truth underlying what you say, André. 
Familiarity breeds contempt ; but if you have 
gone as deeply into mathematics as I should 
suppose, you will know that the part is not 
equal to the whole.” 

“Thank you,” said André, “TI believe I 
have got so far.” 

“Then I may perhaps convince you that 
if the mere sight of Death does not affect the 
medical student as it would you, yet he may 
feel that the fight with Death which he aids 
as well as watches is as grand as it is solemn. 
There is real exultation in foiling the enemy, 
cutting off his approach, in wrestling as it 
were with the ‘ powers of the world to come’ 
and withholding the prey from their grasp.” 

Everyone, even the rector, started and 
looked a little disconcerted at the boldness of 
the metaphor. 

“IT speak scientifically,” said Mr. Adrian, 
“or my words would be irreverent.” 

“You startled me,” said Mr. Kepler, “ but 
I know you too well to be shocked. Your 
words only convince me that to such as you 
the dry bones live. You regard the most re- 
volting details of your profession in a spirit 
which brings you into sympathy with them. 
To whom, indeed, should the human body, 
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“fearfully and wonderfully made,’ be an ob- 
ject of such genuine admiration and regard 
as to the man who looks beneath the surface 
and examines the workings of the wheel 
where the cistern is broken? Homo sum, 
ergo nthil humanum alienum me puto.” 

“ Yet one would not wish to be heir to all 
the ills of humanity for the sake of fellowship 
of suffering,” observed André. “I should 
imagine that people who are always, as the 
Germans say, cranky, do think that they are 
fearfully as well as wonderfully made.” 

Mr. Adrian again laughed. 

“The fault in such cases is not always in 
the original mechanism. If you knew how 
wilfully and persistently that is sometimes 
thrown wrong, your compassion would know 
some abatement. ‘The cases of fe/o de se that 
are brought in such by the coroners is small in 
comparison with those of which the physician 
makes his private memorandum. Ignorance 
slays its thousands and moral recklessness its 
tens of thousands. I am afraid, sir,” he 
said, turning to the rector, ‘that you are dis- 
posed to credit me with a larger amount of 
sympathy than I can fairly claim. I really 
suffer sometimes from the apprehension that 
sympathy is.a night-blowing flower and that it 
will not bear the daylight.” 

“Such an apprehension ought to secure 
you. ‘He knoweth our frame, He remem- 
bereth that we are but dust,’ yet ‘like as a 
father pitieth His children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear Him.’” 

‘‘ My reference was especially to those who 
do not. I assure you, my dear sir, that in in- 
stances where one feels the strongest sym- 
pathy it is all but impossible to keep the 
humane sentiment from being overcome by 
aversion and disgust. Possibly the experi- 
ment but proves a deficiency in myself.” 

“T cannot allow that,” said Mr. Kepler, 
“‘and I have known you from a boy. Aber- 
crombie holds that Sympathy, which is a pas- 
sive quality, in yielding to frequent strain, 
gives place to Benevolence which is an active 
one.” 

“Ts it especially your province to reconcile 
defaulters to themselves ?” asked Mr. Adrian, 
with a smile. “If you were in the Church 
of Rome, Mr. Kepler, your confessional 
would be filled from morning till night.” 

“So would not yours if you were in the 
same position,” exclaimed André. 

“T grant you it would not. Well, whoever 
absolves us, we must not be too ready to ab- 
solve ourselves.” 

“Nor to condemn,” returned the rector. 











“Still with the ‘somewhat against thee’— 
‘this thou hast ’—and your profound and en- 
lightened faith in revealed religion may be 
your defence against the avowed hardness of 
your heart.” 

Though the intention of these words. was 
serious they were said playfully. 

“* How do you account for it, Mr. Adrian, 
that scepticism is so on the increase among 
medical men ?” 

“‘ At one time medical science was linked 
with superstition. The benefits to be secured 
from exercise and change of air were sought by 
pilgrimages to shrines. True there was re- 
covery, but they put the virtue of itinthe wrong 
place. Astrology and all kinds of weird 
spiritual influences were regarded as the 
doctors’ grand allies. It is astonishing how 
far in the history of human thought and of 
humanity the union continued with no effort 
at divorce. Now the disruption of the ties 
that bound them is complete. If you were 
to hear some of the lectures of the professors 
you would not wonder at minds being shaken 
in the faith that were never really rooted or 
grounded in it. For the tendency of a close 
study of organized and vitalized matter is to 
materialize the mind of the student and dis- 
pose him to materialize in turn even that 
which is to the poet a ‘bright effluence of 
bright essence uncreate.’ The vital principle 
is no longer the living soul inbreathed by 
Deity, of the theologians; but the natural pro- 
duct of material combinations struck out of 
them as the spark is struck out of the flint 
by the horse’s hoof. The development of 
intellect too is seen to depend so much upon 
structure, its availability for certain uses on the 
health, size and quality of the chemical com- 
pound which makes its organ, that spirit has 
changed its matrimonial relation to the flesh. 
It is no longer a bride given in the beginning, 
but it is the child, the outcome of matter, 
owing not life only but nourishment to it, so 
that when the flame has fed upon the carbon 
till the supply is exhausted it will go out. 
£rgo, Death is annihilation, and the system 
of Democritus revives in the theory that sen- 
sation is thought and the changes in it but 
due, according to Empedocles, to the im- 
pressions of the moment.” : 

“Strange that these positive philosophers 
should be so hard to answer,” said the rector. 
“They commit themselves to a course of 
negations and beg the question so often ; yet 
they are far more difficult to deal with than 
men whose errors carry them into the opposite 
pole.” 
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“They are indeed, for— 


* When Berkeley said there was no matter, 
It made no matter what he said.’ ” 


“There is,” said the rector, “an undoubted 
difficulty in comprehending the workings of 
minds constituted differently to our own. 
For myself, if I could have grown up in 
religious ignorance, I am sure that, whether 
with Bacon I looked outwardly and saw 
nature, or within with Socrates and studied 
my own ego, I should have arrived at some 
vague notions of and aspirations after God 
and immortality.” 

“Tgnorantly you must have worshipped the 
Great Unknown. To myself, also, it is im- 
possible to see design and ignore a designer; 
to substitute accident, by whatever name, for 
the Eternal Thought. And within ourselves 
do we not read the sentence of death which 
we have received, and feel also the prickings 
into flower of some curious germ of immor- 
tality? We feel it in our discontent, our 
unfulfilled aims, our large aspirations, and 
the limits set upon the work we do; in the 
weight of earth that rests upon the fiery, 
spiritual part of us.” 

“Yes; immortality is needed for fulfilment, 
for retrieval, and for much compensation,” 
said the rector. 

“Oh, the law of compensation demands 
it!” exclaimed Mr. Adrian, almost with a 
gasp. 

“Some people say it works itself out here,” 
interposed André. 

“Works itself out! Why, it only suggests 
itself! They are shallow observers who think 
if they have the promise and the symbol they 
have all. Such practice as we have in the 
hospital-ward would bring a change over the 
spirit of their dream.” 

He spoke in a tone of deep feeling. 

“ Yet,” said Mr. Kepler, “none of these 
things move you. ‘They never reach your 
sympathies.” 

“Never! Oh, that would be going too 
far. I have much compassion for those 
unfortunate mortals who are so let, crushed, 
and hindered with the weight of inherited 
ills that they illustrate the Arabian fable of 
Sindbad and the Sailor. The canker-worm in 
the parent-rose multiplies in the buds; the 
parasite on the trunk of the tree attacks the 
branches.” 

“ And such cases are irremediable ?” 

“Not entirely ; but they need the art that 
is long, and patience that, like a watchful 
sentinel, is never off its guard. The inebriate’s 





offspring, for instance, ought never to be 
allowed to taste that which shall waken up 
his dormant thirst. For him ‘C’est le premier 
pas qui coiite.’ The individual responsibility 
is weakened with each succeeding one.” 

“In such instances the remedy is obvious, 
and happily it is practicable; but it is quite 
otherwise with maladies of a purely physical 
nature,” remarked the rector. 

“Yes; after the medical man has en- 
couraged an intelligent resistance, there is 
little remains that he can do, besides miti- 
gating the evil and inculcating on the patient 
a passive acceptance of the inevitable. We 
cannot hope for much success in individual 
cases. The question that they lead us into 
is the ultimate improvement of the race. 
But for this, there needs the enlightenment 
and co-operation of the units that compose 
it, and this it is that would baffle and render 
hopeless every scheme that might be matured 
for it. Ignorance is not the only difficulty 
that we have to cope with. There remains 
the thoughtlessness, unregulated instincts, 
want of self-government, and obedience to 
known laws of the better instructed. One 
meets everywhere with those who are theo- 
retically wise and practically foolish. The 
greater mass of mankind cannot be made to 
see beyond to-day into to-morrow. They are 
too stupid, selfish, and inconsiderate.” 

“Tf the relation between body and mind is 
matrimonial, it may be why they often dis- 
agree,” suggested André, drily. 

“Yes; the husband beats the wife, the 
wife retaliates in her own way. Without 
intending it, they do their best to destroy 
each other. Physical suffering—ay, and 
inherited predispositions—spring from moral 
causes. ‘The young play fast and loose with 
their health in the most remarkable fashion, 
and when it is gone, wonder at the uncer- 
tainty of the possession. Poetry hangs her 
garlands over the graves of the consumptives 
who ‘loved by the gods, die young ;’ but no 
one finds a key to their decline in a too 
feverish enjoyment of the pleasures of life, or 
in an inordinate midnight oil-consuming am- 
bition. Yet, if so engendered, it is not 
immediately fatal; it may be passed on asa 
sentence of early death to others.” 

“Qh that mankind were wise in their time 
and not after it,” sighed the rector. “Few 
think of looking for consumption in moral 
causes, though it is well known that gout and 
dyspepsia and other kindred maladies are 
induced by an over-indulgence of the appe- 
tites, or by disregarding our Saviour’s precept 
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that we are not to ‘take thought for the 
morrow.’ For the race to improve, parents 
must wake up to their own responsibility.” 

“You know why Virgil predicted that the 
fine young foal would turn;out a jade. Clearly 
the foal had no right to an existence that 
could not prove an ultimate boon.” 

“But you cannot say the same of the 
human being.” 

“T cannot condemn him to die in infancy, 
merciful as the decree might be; but I may 
take it upon me to say, ‘ This life will not be 
worth the having. Better for the babe, then, 
that he had never been born.’” 

“Time may prove you mistaken.” 

“You may think my views extreme, Mr. 
Kepler, but my practice has quickened my 
perceptions, and aroused the spirit of investi- 
gation. I have begun to study the family 
history, character, and idiosyncracies of my 
patients in order that I may the better under- 
stand them: and what do I find? but that 
the principal invested in one generation 
makes interest for the next; not only in 
the physical sense, but in the moral, and 
that this is only to be rebated by modifying 
circumstances. The calendar of crime, if it 
went further than statistics, might verify this 
statement as well as the physician’s note- 
book.” 

“As in Adam we all die,” observed Mr. 
Kepler, “we cannot reasonably wonder that 
it isso. The sins of the fathers are visited 
upon the children, unto the third and fourth 
generation. There is no escaping the scourge 
of retribution that God has put into Nature’s 
hand.” 

“Yet any man, any woman, might resolve 
that this Nemesis should wind up her account 
with him or herself.” 

“ By retracing backward steps?” 

“Not that only. People should not rush 
into marriage in the selfish, shortsighted way 
they do. We may smile at the claims of 
long descent, but family pride is no bad 
thing if it leads people to be careful what 
they graft upon the family tree. The peasant 
has as much right to be proud of his honest, 
untainted blood as the prince of his pedigree. 
The effects of such a pride, if it could be 
inculcated and encouraged, would be most 
wholesome.” 

“It might become too imperious and ex- 
acting.” 

“It hardly could, if it were of the kind 
I mean. It would forbid unequal yokes. 
Those who were strong, sound, pure, and 


with those who were of a doubtful stock. 
Let bitter waters mingle with sweet, we know 
what the united stream will be ; and for those 
who suspect that they and theirs must come 
under the lash of the Nemesis we have 
spoken of, they ought sternly to sacrifice 
their own hopes and wishes to the dread of 
bringing it down upon other unoffending 
heads.” 

**Why, my dear friend, what an Utopian 
philosophy! It will never be received but by 
the few, and perhaps for the future of the 
race it is well. You would condemn two- 
thirds of your fellow mortals to celibacy. 
Nay, I am certain that only a small per- 
centage would be allowed to marry. Depend 
upon it, it is a wise provision of the Creator 
that He has subjected us in these matters to 
affection rather than to reason.” 

“The subjection was Adamic, and it lost 
Eden.” 

“ Reverse the sceptre and you will not gain 
Paradise.” 

“We might, in the roll of ages, get an 
approach to it.” 

‘Ah! it is very well for you to talk so. 
You look at the root from which you have 
sprung and know that you are favoured ; but 
you would press cruelly on those who are not. 
Does Mr. Robert share your opinions ?” 

“Yes. He would initiate the social reform 
if it were not altogether a quixotic experi- 
ment.” 

“You had better keep your ideas to your- 
selves, for know that in spite of them when- 
ever true love comes in at the door they will 
fly out of the window.” 

“The window may be barred, and the door 
that lets the intruder in be shut to keep him 
out. The sentinel of an emphatic ought will 
guard both for every man of honour.” 

“Well, don’t you be too sure, for I predict 
that some day your pet theory will vanish like 
an enchanter’s palace.” 

“T predict that it will not; but I could 
wish myself left out of the argument, Mr. 
Kepler.” 

Mr. Kepler apologized, but tried to show 
him the injustices involved in his scheme. 
“For instance,” he said, “in families in 
which there are known forms of hereditary 
disease there are generally some members of 
it who who may enjoy a lease of life and 
comfort worth having, and there will be at 
least one that escapes the plague-spot alto- 
gether. Now if the banns of matrimony are 


published for that one, would you forbid 
them ?” 





good would not risk degeneracy by mating 
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“Science would ; for the personal immu- 
nity may not extend to the generation 
succeeding.” 

“Well, but in life, as in all that belongs to 
it, we must accept some risks. If unduly 
anxious to provide against them, we shall be 
miserable beings, and suffer more in looking 
‘out for dangers than we should in occasionally 
encountering them.” 

“JT am not recommending it as a mere 
personal safeguard ; I am insisting on what 
is owing to the race.” 

“We must not burden ourselves by an 
over-regard for it. I am convinced that the 
effect of limiting us would be to stultify us ; 
and, as the Irishman said, ‘Why should we 
‘do so much for posterity ? posterity has never 
done anything for us.’” 

Mr. Adrian did not laugh, for he was in 
earnest. 

“‘ Besides,” resumed Mr. Kepler, “it is 
more unjust still to imagine and avoid a 
moral taint. You would not hang a man 
because his father or his brother committed 
a murder ?” 

“Certainly not ; but the man would suffer. 
The sins of his father would be visited upon 
him by a law which, however severe it may 
seem, is holy, and just, and good.” 

“Then you think it right that society 
should fasten a stigma upon him?” 

“T would fasten no stigma upon him. I 
would treat him with greater tenderness and 
respect than a man who had not to bear his 
humiliation ; yet if my only sister were alive 
I would not give her in marriage to him, and 
you would not on such an one bestow a 
daughter, Mr. Kepler.” 

“But not because he is tarred with the 
same brush. In most large families, too, 
there will be found one black sheep.” 

“Yes; but what kind of a black sheep? 
Excess of animal spirits, a mercurial tem- 
perament, and intoxicating circumstances 
may stimulate a youth to plunge madly into 
life, as martial music urges a war-horse into 
the battle-field; but if the sins of the black 
sheep may be catalogued under the heads of 
cowardice, fraud, and falsehood, then what- 
ever were the virtues of his family I should 
be suspicious that the capability under certain 
conditions of these corrupt traits was latent in 
some of them.” 

“You should never harbour such a sus- 
picion until circumstances furnish some 


premise for your conclusion.” 
“And does not the page of history—even 
the history of our own country? Do not the 





Plantagenets show their Angevin traits in the 
best, as well as in the worst? Protestant or 
Catholic, married or single, have not the 
Tudors a strong moral family likeness? 
Where among the Stuarts would you find 
man or woman whose word could be certainly 
relied on ?” 

“Yet God thought them all worth making, 
and for all the latent corrupt traits you speak 
of Esau was rejected, while Jacob was 
chosen to be the father of the Twelve 
Tribes !” 

“And the Jew to this day bears a family 
likeness to his father !” 

“ Yet God did not deny him an existence, 
and you would.’ But whatever there may be 
objectionable in the moral characteristics of 
the Jew, we have what we may call gua/tty ; 
and among his generations, as among ours, 
there will always be children of light and 
of darkness.” 

“The one confounds the other. Excuse 
me, Mr. Kepler, it is unfortunate, perhaps, 
that we have drawn this particular people 
into our argument, for we owe them some 
reverence, and I] have individually no dislike 
to them. But now I will tell you a curious 
circumstance, and if you transfer the law of 
association from the domain of physics to that 
of morals, you will understand me better.” 

“At Hippington once, there lived two 
sisters, one exceedingly pretty and the other 
repulsively ugly. She may have been, and I 
daresay was, a noble creature, and had in 
her soul the beauty that was denied to its 
material shrine, but her appearance was a 
cross to her, and she kept out of sight as 
much as possible. Now, I remember being 
quite attracted by the beauty of the other 
young lady, till she one day forgetting herself, 
put up the thick veil which she usually wore 
when she was out walking, and though I had 
heard of her plainness I got quite a shock. 
Yet, strange to say, she was strikingly like her 
more fortunate sister. In every feature there 
was a resemblance, but each one seemed to 
be heightened and exaggerated into deformity. 
The effect on me was remarkable. I lost the 
beauty of the one sister in the uncomeliness 
of the other. Indeed, I ceased to perceive 
it; it appeared to me as if it only needed 
such a little to effect a transformation.” 

“I don’t wonder at that. A fine verse of 
poetry may be spoiled to us if we once get 
familiar with a parody on it.” 

“Yet I do not mean that. It was the 
seeing how this loveliness and unloveliness 
were related that was too much for me.” 
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“Oh! and if I meet with a worthy son of 
Abraham, I must look at him through the 
medium of Jacob’s sins, and not yield him 
one sentiment of genuine admiration.” 

“TI do not say so; but let the races be 
amalgamated, and the Saxons will show the 
Jew in time. If we must come back to the 
Jew, he is an illustration of the transmission 
of habit. Habit in one generation becomes 
instinct in the next. What else has changed 
the instincts of our domestic animals? Good 
habits then are of the first importance if we 
would place human nature at the dawn of its 
existence on a higher platform.” 

“Wherefore,” said Mr. Kepler, “ people 
with bad habits should not be allowed to get 
married.” 

“None but fools ever want to marry them,” 
retorted Mr. Adrian. 

“There I agree with you,” said the rector. 
“But the one weakness of your theory is, that 
it will not work. If you could convince all 
educated people, and they were conscientious 
enough, disinterested enough to martyrize 
themselves by subjecting inclination to judg- 
ment; let Hodge and Madge fall in love, 
there will be no question of antecedents or of 
possible tendencies; they will be simple 
enough to marry just because they love one 
another. They will act like children of 
nature, you know; and I am afraid that 
nature will continue to have her own way 
with their superiors.” 

There was just a suspicion of irony in his 
tones. Mr. Adrian saw it, and not willing to 
be beaten in the argument, even though by 
this time he had had the worst of it, said— 

“Yet men will sacrifice their love for gold; 
and such children as you speak of ought to 
be protected. Ignorance should be legislated 
for. It is bad for people to have their 
freedom till they know how to use it. A 
little intelligent despotism is a very healthy 
thing.” 

“Good!” said Mr. Kepler. “Then all 
the candidates for matrimony, be they gentle 
or simple, must come before a Board of 
Health ; the history of their progenitors, and 
of all their collateral branches, must be duly 
registered by a clerk of the Board; they must 
be required to produce from every parish in 
which they have lived since their infancy a 
certificate signed by both clergyman and 
doctor, and if there is any moral flaw, any 
physical taint, the whole Board must be 
agreed to forbid the banns. Then we shall 
have a noble race. The judges will get 
white gloves at every assize; and only by 


accident or old age will it be possible for 
people to die. Such a state of things can 
never exist in my time ; but after! Why, I 
should want to come back, even if it were 
from the seventh heaven, to see it; it would 
well be worth one’s while !” 

“Well!” said Mrs. Kepler, “it is to be 
hoped you have reached the climax. The 
subject of this long debate would have suited 
a tobacco-parliament better than a drawing- 
room. I am sure we ladies ought to be very 
much obliged to you.” 

“T do not see any reason why we should 
not discuss these subjects before ladies,” said 
Mr. Adrian. ‘‘ How can the amelioration of 
the race ever be effected without their co- 
operation? Knowledge is power; and the 
knowledge we obtain may be a power for 
good, if they will only allow us to put it in 
their hands !” 

“T hope these young ladies are edified,” 
she said, slightly emphasizing the young. 

“ Plato warns us not to cultivate philosophy 
after we are thirty, otherwise we must be rich 
in ideas but feeble in action. At any rate, it 
is better for ladies even to have their wisdom 
early than late if they are to make any 
practical use of it.” 

I had no hesitation whatever in saying that 
I had been interested, and I knew that Aline 
had though she would not have liked to con- 
fess to it. 


The rain was now over. The birds sang 
from the trees, the March dust was laid and 
the grounds looked so inviting that Mr. 
Kepler proposed a walk. It was a pleasant 
room in which we were sitting, with glass 
doors opening on the lawn. André threw 
them apart, by way of seconding his father’s 
proposal, and while the narrow garden alleys. 
compelled the rest of the company to tread 
them in twos, he adroitly made Aline his 
partner and shook himself free of us as being. 
under the circumstances a pitiful remainder. 
Aline was often very saucy to André. There 
were young ladies of his acquaintance who 
held his scholastic attainments in higher 
respect, and whose conversational powers: 
were taxed to the utmost to provide him with 
what he might esteem as “the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul.” 

Aline, however, could never find the where- 
withal for any but a Barmecide entertainment, 
and even that was served up to him after the 
teasing fashion of the stork and fox. 

This repellant conduct did not get her out 








of his good graces. It did what it was never 
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meant to do, it piqued his admiration. He 
was fond of making allusion to imaginary 
points of sympathy between them, similarity 
in their tastes, etc. 

“T think we are rather alike in our tastes. 
You like strawberry cream and I am danger- 
ously fond of it, You don’t know how much 
you were indebted to me for getting off some 
of your ices at the bazaar.” 

** More indebted to my own wit in closing 
up all the windows and getting the room up 
to swooning heat,” said André. “You your- 
self did not patronize me till you were pale 
with heat.” 

“You resorted to very ungentlemanly 
measures.” 

“T couldn’t help it. For two years I have 
been responsible for the refreshment stall.” 

“Put there for the sake of ornament, I 
should think.” 

“Ah, if I were not too old for a Cupid, Miss 
Vine, I would have my revenge upon you.” 

Mr. Adrian expressed to me a kindly hope 
that our school prospered. This led me to tell 
him that a young French lady was coming to 
us as pupil-teacher at Easter, and that I re- 
gretted the necessity of introducing a stranger 
to our home. 

** May I ask the young lady’s name.” 

“ Mélanie Cleére.” 

* Quite romantic !” 

“What pretty names these foreigners are 
sometimes found rejoicing in,” said Mr. 
Kepler. ‘Mélanie! why the name is really 
mellifluous.” 

“One cannot help bringing before our 
imagination the owner of such a name,” re- 
plied Mr. Adrian. ‘“ Is she a Protestant?” 

**No, and I am very sorry for that ; but as 
we have no boarders her influence will be re- 
stricted.” 

Looking round I missed the pretty boy 
and girl, and I think that my companion 
missed them too. When we reached the 
summer-house we found Aline there alone, 
pulling to pieces the flower which Mrs. Kepler 
had put in her hair. She looked as if some- 
thing had vexed her. She left the summer- 
house and walked on with Mr. Kepler. I 
followed with Mrs. rather in advance of Mr. 
Adrian, who little thought that I observed 
him pick up the ill-used flower and put it 
within the leaves of his pocket-book. 

We did not see André again that evening. 
His mother said that he was no doubt obliged 
to take French leave for his studies, and en- 
larged upon the many nights that he had 


by his side that he might resume them through 
many a waking hour. 

I can conceive that there was not much ex- 
aggeration in it, even in view of André’s 
splendid health, for the Flemings and Ger- 
mans are slow thinkers, and know little of the 
fevered blood and brain that so soon pro- 
strates the more excitable Celt. 

Aline sat on a low ottoman by the glass 
doors, and I observed Mr. Adrian looking at 
her with a concentrated earnestness which 
showed him to be quite oblivious of his sur- 
roundings. Unfortunately she lifted her head, 
and her eyes met his. She turned impatiently 
away, her heightened colour giving her the 
appearance of extreme indignation. As coldly 
was his gaze withdrawn as it had been warmly 
riveted, and he spoke to her soon after as if 
nothing embarrassing had occurred. 

It was Mr. Kepler’s doing, and not his, that 
he was her companion in the walk home. 
We were but little in advance of him, yet I 
hardly heard them speak. When we parted 
at the gate he put into my hands a large 
bouquet of flowers which Mr. Kepler had suf- 
fered him to pluck while we were dressing, 
but to Aline he presented one rose, wet yet 
with the shower. 

“T hope you will use it better than the one 
you wore in your hair to-night.” 

“Good evening, Mr. Adrian,” she mur- 
mured, as she offered him her hand. 

I saw from the doorstep that Adrian Hay 
took it and held it several moments, looking 
all the time away from her with an expression 
which said, if it said anything— 


** Where hast thou been so long?” 


but the ordinary parting words were left 
unspoken. 

Only the intercourse of an evening and 
yet Was I too hasty in arriving at con- 
clusions? No, surely, unless “there is no 
speech or language where the voice is not 
heard.” 

Already it was as if there were— 





*¢ Another and another 
Chasing each other through her zodiac, 
As Taurus chases Aries.” 


But now there might be preparing for her 
the supreme test of what capacities she had 
for joy or sorrow. Who could say which ? 
I wanted to shield her from the miseries of 
disappointed affection, and now I began to 
feel that the maiden was a greater care and 
anxiety to me than the child had been. 

I had not looked for this. 





spent over them, or slept with lamp and book 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—A SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


LINE would not have her flower put 
with mine. She consigned it to a 
taper vase in the bedroom, there to abide 
in solitary grace. Then she went to the 
piano to enjoy her evening’s practice in the 
dark. This playing in the dark was one of 
her unenvied and especial privileges at Belle- 
vue. To-night she played hurriedly and with 
frequent pause, the fitfulness being a sign 
of some interruption to the harmony within. 
Afterwards, as I was brushing out her bright 
golden fleece, previous to retiring, I said to 
her— 

“ How do you like Mr. Adrian, Aline?” 

“T like him, and I don’t like him,” she 
replied, nervously. 

‘“‘ How do you explain that ?” 

“As you would explain any other ano- 
maly. I think there are anomalous traits in 
his character. Opposite qualities meet to 
blend at times and quarrel at times. His 
affability and kindliness is like the gracious- 
ness of a sovereign. It does not veil, but 
merely sweetens, a disposition severe and 
unbending. André Kepler runs him down 
awfully, and says that he is a despot at heart, 
and that his winning manners are only a 
velvet sheath for a Spanish stiletto.” 

“Indeed! Why, André’s dislike to him 
must be as sudden as it is unaccountable. 
I wonder he was in such haste to proclaim it. 
What was the reason of that young gentle- 
man’s strange behaviour to-night? He with- 
drew you from the rest of us, and then left 
you alone in your glory.” 

“Ah, que vous dirai-je, Emilie! You 
think us boy and girl, but so were Harry 
and Bertha, and the day came when we 
didn’t laugh at them. However, André is 
such a heap of absurdity that I couldn’t help 
laughing at him. I don’t believe I wounded 
any feeling but his vanity, for he turned and 
went away in a rage. If I had been con- 
siderate I might have been more serious. 
Still, it may do him good to be laughed at.” 

“T am very sorry this has happened.” 

“Yes; for I must teach him to keep his 
distance by keeping mine, and it may inter- 
fere with our intercourse at the rectory. One 
thing we may be perfectly easy about—he 
will never let Mr. or Mrs. Kepler know.” 

“‘ By-the-way, Emily, whose side were you 
on in the argument to-night? Do you, in 
your private opinion, support the rector or 


“The rector; for however beautiful a thing 
may be in theory, what is the good of it if it 
will not work? Mr. Adrian spoke philo- 
sophically, but the rector kept to common- 
sense.” 

“It seemed to me he was most unfair. 
His aim was to bring all Mr. Adrian said to 
the veductio ad absurdum; and that was 
hardly like him, for he tries to humour even 
the crotchets and foibles of others, and is 
seldom uncomplimentary in his treatment of 
anybody.” 

“Yes; but he knew he was well matched 
with one who could give and take.” 

“For my part, I fully believe all that Mr. 
Adrian said; though truly, if the sentiment 
of it became a guiding star, it would stand 
still over many a place where the instruments 
of martyrdom were ready, and the victim 
prepared for the sacrifice. It is excruciating 
only to think of it; and yet, Emily, if men 
were large-natured enough, and generous, and 
just to sacrifice, what a glorious thing it would 
be for the future of the race.” 

“Tt is all very fine for those who are not 
called upon to do it. Adrian and Robert 
Hay belong to an exceptionally fine race, and 
they pride themselves on the fact.” 

“ And why shouldn’t they? It is ail the 
more reason why they should be careful to 
keep it in its integrity; and that kind of 
family pride must be as wholesome as it is, 
noble.” 

“Vet, my dear child, there may be a new 
edition of the Hays some day, and after four 
generations perhaps have been swept away 
the old edition will revive. Philosophy can’t 
anticipate all that nature will do, or all that 
she will take it upon her to undo.” 

“There was one thing that Mr. Adrian 

said that pleased me very much, Emily. It 

was that scientific facts which concern the 

world’s future are as much a question for 

women as men. They ought not to be con- 

fined to the smoking-parliament, but confided 

to us; even those of us who are young and 

inexperienced. Certainly, much good cannot 

be done while we are left in ignorance ; and 

why should you be made to tread life’s path- 

way without any sign-posts, until you have got 

over so much ground that they are no longer 

of any use to you ?” 

“TI hope that what is good and best in life 

may come to you simply, Aline; without the 

need to discuss any such troublesome 

questions.” 

“Ah! I see now, more fully than ever, that 

even for my very beginning I have much to 





Mr. Hay?” 
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be thankful for. If I was early left an 
orphan, I am the child of parents of whom 
I can never really make myself worthy. No 
dark blot has ever fallen on our family honour; 
no birthright of disease is lodged within our 
veins.” 

“Vet, Aline, as my father died of con- 
sumption, Mr. Adrian might think that I was 
doomed to die of it also.” 

“Oh! I forgot that!” she said, the vivid 
colour mounting to her temples. “Still, 
Emily, a solitary case cannot be important in 
his sense. Don’t you think that Mr. Kepler 
piqued him with carrying his argument much 
further than he at first intended ?” 

“ Yes, I know that he did ; yet, making all 
due allowances, Aline, I could not even start 
with him from his premises, let alone come to 
his conclusions... He is, I am sure, no 
Pharisee, but there is a social Phariseeism in 
making out of one’s antecedents and personal 
advantages a caste with which no caste we 
judge inferior must be allowed to blend.” 

“Tt is true that no blot of dishonour has 
ever fallen upon your family. But suppose 
that, instead of one brother who died young, 
you had several, and they had been cast upon 
the world to battle with fearful odds and with 
poverty. How do you know that they would 
all have come scatheless out of the battle- 
field? And if they had not, is that any 


-reason that you, being what you are, should 


be looked upon as a social pariah the moment 
that opportunity comes for you to fill the 
sphere that it is most natural and happy for a 
woman to fill ?” 

“ But then we were reminded that there is 
a difference even in naughty people ; and I 
cannot but presume that our renegades would 
have had the benefit of that difference. We 
cannot deny that a member of our flock 
might do wrong in a great many ways; but 
I cannot conceive of one being mean, or false, 
or cruel.” 

**Tet him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall,’” I said, gravely. “We 
are all children of Adam, and therefore 
nihil humanum alienum nos puto. Besides, 
there are marked differences in families. 
Are Philip and Archibald Mordaunt kindred 
in soul as they are in the flesh? Either Vine 
or Vane may yet do a dishonourable action. 
You must remember how circumstances may 
seem to combine for a man’s destruction, and 
one wrong step involve a great many which 
he never contemplated. ‘Is thy servant a 
dog, that he should do this thing?’ and yet 
in the end he goes and does it.” 





“ Then he is weak, and moral weakness is 
a crime.” 

“You are resolved, I see, that now you 
are enlightened, the staff Beauty and the staff 
Bands shall only go together; but Auma- 
num est errare.” 

“Those who think with Mr. Adrian would 
only make it less so. Well, I shall read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest the lesson 
that has been given me ; though I am never 
likely to find any use for it on my own 
account. As to the oracle that spoke, I am 
sure that at all costs he would remain true to 
his convictions. Right hand and right eye 
would not be nearly so dear to him as that 
solemn word ought. ‘The monster !” 

Then I knew that this monster was to 
Aline a colossus of bronze, to whom she 
involuntarily paid her homage, with ne’er a 
misgiving lest the feet should be of clay. 

Would she ever bewail the worship ? 

* Those of us who are devoid of personal 
attractions may well be allowed to analyse 
the influence exerted over us by Dame 
Nature’s pet children. Moralize on the 
vanity of beauty as we may, and our superi- 
ority to its fascinations, in the abstract the 
strongest of us are not altogether proof. 

By-the-way, there may be a moral and 
spiritual analogy underlying the extreme 
susceptibility and delicacy of the optic nerve. 

It was bad management on the part of 
Achilles’ mamma that he should have 
been left vulnerable in the heel; but 
what magic can secure the eye? Our pro- 
fessed homage is to beauty of soul ; and yet, 
though we may be discerners of spirits, we 
cannot objectively see souls. Clearly, then, 
the organ that leads us captive against our 
better judgment is the eye. Mary Queen of 
Scots has focussed a larger amount of world- 
sympathy than any martyr of her sex who 
died for God and truth. 

Absalom stole the hearts of the men of 
Israel. Report did not win him their favour ; 
but when the proud boy stood among them 
with his glorious garment of golden hair, and 
possibly, as he was of a mixed race, his coal- 
black eyes, the recognition of him would be, 
as I have proved such recognition may be, 
instinctive. 

His double dower of royal blood would be 
felt as sensibly as a visible sceptre, and so, as 
the bright vision swept along, he swept in the 
train of his unpolled hair the love and loyalty 
that were so exclusively his royal father’s 
desert as they were unquestionably his 
right. 
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Such things are painful, but they have 
been, and the sentiment of them will make 
mischief to the end of time. 

We can hardly imagine that on Absalom’s 
bewitching features there rested the stamp of 
a stern sincerity, an uncompromising truth- 
fulness, orin his formand movements the moral 
greatness of a Roman. Yet he might appear 
as innocent as a child, as confiding as a fresh 
young girl. ‘The hypocrisy of youth does not 
always resemble the basilisk cunning of a 
serpent. It may have no danger signals, but 
there cannot be connected with it the war- 
ranty of purity and nobility of soul that we 
may almost say speaks for itself through the 
material frame, and makes thereof the spirit’s 
candid robe of white. 

Such warranty was Adrian Hay’s, and such 
warranty is happily to be found in frames and 
features of the homeliest description. 

Whether Mr. Adrian Hay’s acquaintance was 
desirable or not, he certainly gave us excep- 
tional opportunities for cultivating it, consid- 
ering that his stay at Seabright had to be short. 

The influenza patients were not left to 
sneeze by themselves on Sunday only; he 
favoured the Thursday night choir also with 
his presence. Then how it happened I don’t 
know, but it always did happen that he de- 
tained the organist on some vexed question 
or other for a few minutes after the choir had 
dispersed, accompanying us afterwards through 
the churchyard and the fields beyond it to the 
gate of the unpretentious little kitchen garden 
which lay at the back of our house. He was 
not without a pretext too for occasionally in- 
vading the interior. Now he had lighted on 
an anthem that Miss Vine might like to in- 
troduce into the choir, or a song that she 
might like to try, or a book that I might like 
to read. Yet whatever admiration he might 
feel for Aline, it was very carefully veiled. 

He seemed as much my visitor as hers, was 
I think even more affable with me and treated 
Aline a little de haut en bas, much as we 
may bear ourselves towards some clever child 
whom we are afraid to spoil by flattery. 

The emotion that had touched him on the 
first evening that they met never again be- 
trayed itself either in look or word. Perhaps 
an anxiety on his part that she might forget 
it made him a little more guarded, and for the 
lighting up of his face when he saw her, the 
radiant smile with which he greeted her, and 
the exhilarated tones of his voice, no sybil 
who knew him could argue from them. The 
joyousness was in his temperament and it was 
diffusive, I shared in it as well. 
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I could not help a little nervousness on 
Aline’s account ; for on each visit I found it 
more difficult to determine whether he was 
seeking her, or whether he was merely 
charmed with the bright, beautiful being who 
was still more a child than a woman, and dis- 
posed to think that his seniority privileged 
him. If so, what was pleasure to him might 
end in pain to her; and yet for all my mis- 
givings I was obliged to let things take their 
course, his stay in Seabright being too short 
to justify a marked avoidance. 

During the Easter week I went to Dover 
to meet Mademoiselle Clére. She had been 
seasick, and did not, on landing, recover from 
headache, so I took her direct to an hotel, 
and after making her partake of such refresh- 
ment as should relieve her migraine, coun- 
selled her to take a little rest. After saturat- 
ing her lace-bordered pocket-handkerchief 
with eau-de-cologne and laying it on the top 
of her head, she flung herself upon the couch 
in our private sitting-room and soon fell 
asleep. I watched the expression of pain 
give way to one of perfect repose, and then 
contemplated a Cleopatra of the nineteenth 
century. Perhaps that is an exaggeration, yet 
with whatever kind of individuality Mr. 
Adrian invested the mellifluous name of 
Mélanie Clére, I am sure the real one was 
sadly out of proportion to the sphere she was 
intended for, and little in harmony with the 
surroundings that awaited her. 

Alas for our modest little cottage! Aline’s 
mignonne beauty seemed to find in it a 
shrine, and to vitalize all its pretty adjuncts ; 
but this tall, languid creature, with her volup- 
tuous softness and dark, rich southern tints, 
her Italian physique and her French graces, 
would reduce its square inches of flooring, 
bring its walls nearer and its ceilings lower, 
annihilate its pretensions to elegance, and 
crossits lights and set at variance its harmonies 
of shade and colour. 

And most important of all! whatever would 
she do in the schoolroom? Could she act 
as a medium between restless young life and 
order, chalk and blackboard, unskilled fingers 
and piano-keys ? 

Truly, I felt as if an egregious mistake had 
been made some way or other. She was ex- 
pensively dressed too, What had there been 
in my inviting advertisement to tempt her? 

If a sultana had proposed to leave her 
seraglio and offer me her services, I could 
hardly have felt more doubtful of the wisdom of 
accepting them. 

Cleopatra’s barge passing down, the Cydnus 
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with playful airs lapping the poop, and soft 
breezes stirring the silken scented sails, was the 
kind of picture that this young lady brought to 
the mind’s eye, as if she had managed to walk 
out of one, and we had only to consider her 
to know how to fit her in again. Yet here 
she was for me to carry off to the bread and 
butter of quiet English middle-class life, to 
schoolroom drudgery and duty—not so much 
to myself as to a lot of ordinary little girls for 
whom she might not care. 

I did not, because of the incongruity and 
the troubles that might arise from it, take a 
dislike to her. There is a pathos in sleep, 
and her sweet, careless, childlike repose ap- 
pealed to me even in the conflict of my doubts. 
She might be the most to be pitied. The 
heavy black dress which fell in thick folds 
around her made me wonder if she had been 
bereaved and in consequence thrown upon 
the world; and though the lines about the 
mouth were not such as to secure the respect 
of a physiognomist, I persuaded myself that 
she was of a plastic nature and of a sweet and 
amiable disposition. There was a soft roseate 
tint upon her dark fair cheek which seldom 
accompanies such acomplexion. It died away 
towards the temples, over which the long, 
black tresses fell heavily in their escape from 
the loosened comb. 

Though I took up a book to read, my eye 
constantly reverted to my new acquaintance. 

Once looking at her I sawa tear steal down 
her cheek. With an impulse of pity I wiped 
it away and with it a little, a very little, of 
that delicate pink flush. I was not a little 
shocked upon finding that my beauty was a 
painted one. Two hours after, when she and 
I were sitting near the window looking down 
on the street, I said to her abruptly and in her 
own language, “ Mademoiselle, you paint.” 

“ What makes you think so?” she said, in 
a deprecating tone. 

‘‘T have some of the pigment here on my 
handkerchief.” 

“ How?” she asked, with astonishment. 

I told her, and said— 

“Doubtless you had been dreaming, 
mademoiselle. Your thoughts were of the 
friends you had left, and of the strangers 
among whom you had come, who might or 
might not be kind to you.” 

“Ah!” she said, plaintively, “ Personne 
ne m’aime, moi!” telling me then that her 
parents were dead; but her brother a 
“facteur,” was rich ; oh, very rich! and very 
kind to her until he married again, when she 
proved an object of jealousy to his young 





wife. This being the case, he had placed 
her in a convent for education, with a view 
to her becoming a nun. But she had no 
vocation, and preferred to seek her fortunes 
abroad as a teacher. Her brother had 
lavishly supplied her with everything she 
might require, and had told her if she was 
not happy she was to come home again to 
him. 

“ But I told him,” said she, “that I never, 
never would ; for madame, my sister, was so 
unkind to me.” 

Aline received Mademoiselle Clére more 
shyly than was natural to her. 

“ How insignificant she makes you and 
me, and even the house look !” was her first 
remark to me. 

“ You need not be afraid of her, Aline.” 

“ Afraid! Whoever dreamed of such a 
thing? To be afraid is to be jealous.” 

“‘ Has anyone been here since I went away, 
Aline?” 

She told me that a lady had called for a 
prospectus ; but I did not see why that cir- 
cumstance should make her colour rise. 

“No one else ?” 

By a painful effort of memory she remem- 
bered that there had been another visitor, 
but it was only Mr. Adrian Hay, who called 
to say good-bye. 

“As you were away he stayed but a very 
short time. I was to make his adieux for 
you. Now that tea is over, Emily, I will 
take mademoiselle upstairs, and help her to 
unpack.” 

I assented ; but I could not help smiling 
at her confusion, when she told me of Mr. 
Adrian’s call. Yet as I thought of it I grew 
very grave. I remembered how constantly 
the rose, his gift, had been tended, and 


**? Twas a rose nor rich nor rare.” 


I did not know what became of it when it 
drooped, and I missed it from the taper-vase. 
I scarcely think that it was ruthlessly thrown 
away. 

Between the blank leaves of the journal 
beside me is entombed a rose. A dear 
hand placed it there, and around it the dear 
hand wrote— 


** Love me as here I lie 
Beautiful in death.” 


When Aline returned to me I asked her 
how long Mr. Adrian would be away. 

“TI believe he said till September ; but I 
was to tell you that he would call as soon as 
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he returned. I daresay he thinks that there 
‘will be great lookings out for him,” she said, 
archly looking into my face. 

“What did you and he find to talk 
about ?” 

“We never got very far beyond the 
weather, and speculations about Made- 
amoiselle Clére. I wonder if his interest in 
her is prophetic ?” 

“It may be,” was my cruel reply; “and 
she may take him in her ‘strong toil of 
grace,’ for what anybody here cares.” 

“Oh, but we should care! for I predict 
that we shall come to love mademoiselle 
very dearly. I should speak to be brides- 
maid, you would give her away, for ”— 
dropping her voice—“ she tells me she has 
cut herself adrift from her friends; and 
wouldn’t they be a handsome couple ?” 

“Are these the words of truth and 
sincerity ?” 

“No; our castle must remain in the air. 
We cannot buy the land to build it on, for she 
is a Roman Catholic; and you know what 
mamma’s opinion was about unequal mar- 
riages, although her own proved to be a very 
happy one.” 

Whatever had made my little girl so ready? 
This hypocrisy was a new development. She 
was evidently being corrupted at an age when 
I might have hoped that her character had 
taken its final fixed impression of uncompro- 
mising truthfulness. 

“You are not quite so bantering with Mr. 
Adrian as you are with some of your gentle- 
men friends, Aline.” 

“ Not likely. I am too much afraid of 
him. His lordship would put me in a moral 
naughty corner and keep me there till I was 
good. It would be so easy to do that with 
me,” she said naively. “I am afraid I’m only 
made to be petted and patronized. Now, 
you couldn’t imagine anyone patronizing 
Mademoiselle Clére. She will involuntarily 
command the tribute of everyone’s respect.” 

“T don’t know. Youmustn’t be quite carried 
away by distinguished looks, Aline ; but for 
yourself that is a new finding. Hitherto you 
have stood upon your dignity.” 

“To-night I renounce it. Don’t you see 
that I am ineclipse: it is well to reconcile one’s 
mind betimes to circumstances. I am glad 
that there is nothing stand-off or haughty in 
mademoiselle. Indeed, she is a great deal 
more ready with her confidence than I should 
be with mine if I were in her place, but that 
may be because she is of an artless, affec- 
tionate disposition and she thirsts for the love 





that has been denied her. You see, she is an 
orphan. Her mamma was an Italian, and 
didn’t like France so well as her own country. 
She admits that she has one good, kind 
brother, but his wife dislikes her so much that 
she can never find a home with them. It is 
a great deal to tell one all at once, but it 
seems to come so sweetly and naturally from 
her, and we should always feel honoured by 
the trust that is reposed in us.” 

“Yet let me warn you, Aline, against being 
too ready with yours in return. You know I 
should wish you to be kind to mademoiselle, 
but until you know her better you must be 
guarded. I fancy there is a little of the Circe 
in her.” 

“Emily !” she said, with a ring of reproach 
in her tone, “ you are suspicious and distrust- 
ful. Now, don’t you think you are?” 

“T may often appear so, because I have 
naturally more insight into character than you 
have, my child, and I am rarely deceived. I 
think Mademoiselle Clére may be as lovable 
as she appears affable and mild, but don’t tell 
her anything that you might afterwards wish 
you had kept to yourself.” 

“T wonder if Mr. Herbert will raise his 
voice to her as he did to Captain Amantelli. 
He seemed to think that we could certainly 
make the captain understand English if we 
only spoke it loud enough, and he used to 
look so astonished when the unfamiliar 
vocables fell so hard on his ear.” 

It did not take us long to get as much at 
home with Mademoiselle Clére as she from 
the first had been with us. My fears about 
the schoolroom were soon put to rest. If, as 
a teacher, shewas neither ardent norambitious, 
her easy good-nature made her a favourite with 
the girls. The part of the routine that fell to 
her did not require much “ go,” and what she 
lacked in that respect was easily supple- 
mented by us to whom belonged the dis- 
cipline and responsibility. She was disquali- 
fied for communicating the grammar of her 
own language by her ignorance of ours, but 
she read with the pupils and spoke with them, 
assisted in the music, and whatever else came 
easily to her, receiving in return instruction 
in English and drawing. She was not a 
scientific pianiste, but she played with taste 
and could strike the light guitar.. Her voice 
was a superb contralto, but in her singing the 
effect was apparent. Aline always lost her- 
self in the music and was carried away by it, 
therefore her singing pleased me the most, 
though in artistic power and effect there was 
no doubt Mélanie far excelled her. 
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So the two girls studied and drew and sang 
together, I looking on their growing affection 
with a doubting heart; for, though I was 
really fond of Mélanie, my first impression of 
her was not destined to be effaced by any 
succeeding one. 

It might have reassured me to perceive 
how completely Aline’s mind seemed to gain 
the ascendency over hers. So much so, that 
it was not long before Mélanie renounced 
the faith in which she had been reared, con- 
vinced, she said, by Miss Vine’s “tearing 
arguments,”’ and by what she had read in the 
New Testament. 

Her conversion made her for a time quite 
an object of interest in the little circle that 
we moved in; Mr. Herbert emphasizing his 
approval by shouting it into her ear, and 
telling her that, though she was French, she 
had English common-sense, and that that 
commodity was, on the Laureate’s authority, | 
“saving,” for to her it had been nothing less 
than a saving grace. 

Mrs. Kepler shed tears of joy, and Mr. 
Kepler had a long conversation with her, 
hoping to test the reality of her conversion. | 
From his manner I did not think him alto- | 
gether satisfied. Aline raised the question of | 
a second baptism and confirmation, and I} 
believe that Mélanie was rather disappointed | 
when he said it was not necessary to repeat 
these forms. 





“Leave the first principles,” he said, 
solemnly, turning to Mélanie, “and go on 
to perfection, always remembering that it is 
in the heart religion must reign, and that 
God looks for more in us than a mere in- 
tellectual reception of the truth.” 

Apparently Mélanie had slipped the coil 
of old superstition and influences as easily as 
the moth does the chrysalis, but the change 
in her did not lead her to lay aside her 
follies. The rouge powder was still an addi- 
tion to her toilet requisites. Aline and I 
ceased to remonstrate with her on the sub 
ject, hoping she would improve, and lay it 
by of herself. Aline was disposed to excuse 
this foible altogether because of her French 
training. 

About this time an invitation was given to 
Mélanie by her friends to return home, but 
she rejected it, and gradually left off corre 
sponding with them. 


In July Bertha accompanied Madame and 
Mademoiselle de Gassier to Paris, there to 


ibe drawn into a whirl of gaiety and excite 


ment. As appeared in a letter to us, she felt 
iherself completely victimized, saying that 
though Madame de Gassier was the essence 
of kindness, she treated her like a ward, 
and it was hard to keep up to her satis- 
faction. 


THE Mirace. 


Thirst-parched 


Pursues the fai 





S one who, in a desert far away, 


and spent with travel, thinks he sees 


Pellucid waters rippled with a breeze 
By him as yet unfelt ; and through the day 


r delusion, till the grey 


Chill shades of gathering twilight break the spell, 
And where the glancing wavelets rose and fell 
The sandhills stretch in limitless array : 

So, oft through life, as year to year succeeds, 

We follow some bright hope that shines afar, 

4, Yet flies as we pursue, and still recedes 

Just as we think to grasp it, till we are 

Left, like the wanderervon the desert plain, 


To mourn the wasted hours and toil endured in vain. 


STANSBY. 
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N the 3rd of June, 1792, a certain 
worthy pair, who lived in the 
village of Westerham, -in the 
historical county of Kent, were 
made very happy by the arrival 

of a little light-haired son. 

The father, Lieutenant-Colonel Edward 
Wolfe, was at this time forty-two years of age. 
He came of an Irish family, had fought dur- 
ing his youth under Marlborough, in the war 
of the Spanish Succession, and later on had 
helped in putting down the rebellion of 1714. 
He had received fairly rapid promotion while 
in service, and had not settled down as a 
married man until peaceful times ; then wed- 
ding Miss Henrietta Thomas, of Marsden in 
Yorkshire, a young and handsome lady. The 
first child of this marriage was called James ; 
the second received the name of Edward. 

The two boys, between whom there was 
but a year’s difference in age, were brought 
up by their parents to be upright, brave, 
steady, and religious. They had, moreover, 
a warm affection for each other, and clung to- 
gether in all their boyish pursuits. The first 
school they attended was that of a Mr. Lau- 
rence, whose house stood near their own at 
Westerham ; but afterwards, when their father 
removed to Greenwich, they were placed 
under the instruction of the Rev. Samuel 
Swindon. 

About this period England, which had long 
been at peace, began a war with Spain. It was 
a war clamoured for by the people, but they 
won thereby more suffering than honour. 
“They are ringing their bells now,” said Sir 
Robert Walpole, when he heard the rejoic- 
ings of the populace on the declaration of 
hostilities, ‘‘ but they will soon be wringing 
their hands!” and his forebodings proved 
correct. 

The sons of a soldier, it was not surprising 
that the young Wolfes should, among others, 
have been seized with this war fever. James, 
a little lad of thirteen and a half, took the 
malady so strongly that he persuaded his 
father, who had just been appointed Adjutant 
General to a force collected under Lord 
Cathcart for an expedition against the Spanish 
colonies in America, to allow him to accom- 
pany the troops. 

Mrs. Wolfe was not well pleased at the 
idea of her son volunteering on so dangerous 
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a service, at such an early age, and she seems 
even to have accused him of want ofaffection; 
for when he wrote from Newport in the Isle 
of Wight to inform her that he was in good 
health and likely to continue so, he says, “I 
am very sorry, my dear mamma, that you 
doubt my love, which I am sure is as sincere as 
ever any son’s was to his mother,” and he adds 
afterwards, “I am sorry to hear your head is 
so bad, which I am afraid is caused by your 
being so melancholy ; but pray, dear mamma, 
| don’t give yourself up to fears for us. I hope 
it shall please God we shall soon see one 
another, which will be the happiest day that I 
shall see.” 





| But theladdidnot yet know his own strength 
|and weakness. As in after days, a sea voyage 
| always reduced him to a bad state of health, 
so in this instance, he was: seized with a 
| serious illness, even before the fleet sailed, 
and had to be sent on shore at Portsmouth. 
From thence he returned to Greenwich, and 
on his recovery to school. 

Nevertheless, James still pined for a mili- 
tary life, and the following year his desire was 
gratified. 

It has been related that in November, 1741, 
he was staying at the house of Mr. Warde, 
the father of two of his companions. The 
three boys were all at play in the pleasure- 
grounds belonging to the house when the 
post arrived, and young James was presented 
with a letter addressed to him. _ As the little 
group stood expectant by, gazing at the broad 
packet, “On His Majesty’s Service,” the eager 
boy, then nearly fifteen, broke the seal, and 
found that it contained his commission “ in 
the Maritime Regiment of the Lord High Ad- 
miral of England.” 

Years after when Wolfe’s career had ended 
in victory and death, one of the lads then 








present placed a pedestal on this spot, whereon 
were inscribed these lines :— 


‘* Here first was Wolfe with martial ardour fired, 
Here first with glory’s brightest fame inspired ; | 
This spot so sacred will for ever claim 
A proud alliance with its hero’s name.” 


But James Wolfe remained in this service 
only a short time, and soon after exchanged 
into a regiment of the line. In September, 
1742, we find him at Ghent, preparatory 
to taking part in the war of the Amstnian 
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Succession, which was now beginning in ear- 
nest, George II. having declared himself on 
the side of Maria Theresa. 

“Of Philippi and Arbela,” says Carlyle, 
“educated Englishmen can render account ; 
but of Dettingen and Fontenoy, where is the 
living Englishman that has the least notion, 
or seeks for any ?” 

In this short paper the war is chiefly in- 
teresting for the part taken in it by the blue- 
eyed lad whose fortunes we are tracing. 

James spent the winter at Ghent, quartered 
“at the head man of the town’s house, one 
of the civilest men he ever met with,” spend- 
ing his evenings in playing the flute, trying 
to talk a little French with the ladies, writing 
home regularly once a fortnight, and above 
all studying to improve himself in his pro- 
fession. In the early spring he was joined 
by his brother Edward, and the two lads had 
some taste of the hardships of a soldier’s 
life. They had to go on long marches in 
bad weather, when they were obliged to walk 
up to their knees in snow, and could procure 
little food but eggs, bacon, and sour bread ; 
getting only passing glimpses of each other 
when they exchanged walking for riding on 
the little horse they shared between them. 
Still, James must have shown, even at this 
early age, some great ability for command, as 
he was given the duty of an adjutant. 

On June, 1743, a change came, and our 
young soldiers were engaged in their first 
battle—a notable one as regards the courage 
exhibited by the King of England and his 
army, but having little effect on after-history. 

The battle of Dettingen—which Carlyle 
has described so graphically in his “ Life of 
Frederick the Great ”—was fought on Thurs- 
day, the 27th of June, near a little village on 
the Maine, about eight miles from Aschaf- 
fenburg. 

The French general, the Duke de Noailles, 
with an army of 60,000 men, occupied one 
side of the river, and the English and Hano- 
verians were situated in a valley between this 
stream and impassable mountains. Weary 
and starving—for they were so placed as to 
be able to get no food—they had no alter- 
native but to surrender or retreat. The king 
determined on the latter course. So on 
Wednesday the army struck their tents, and 
about daybreak on the following morning 
began to move. 

This action was seen by De Noailles, who 
at once sent his nephew, the Duc de Gram- 
mont, with 24,000 horse and foot, to occupy 
the village. 





“The day is still young,” says Carlyle, 
“hardly eight o’clock, when their advanced 
parties find Dettingen beset ; find a whole 
French army drawn up on the scrubby moor.” 

At the same time, according to Wolfe’s 
account, written seven days after, “the can- 
non on both sides began to play, and we 
were exposed to the fire of theirs (said to be 
about fifty pieces) for near three hours, a 
great part of which flanked us terribly from 
the other side of the water. The French 
were all this time drawn up in sight of us, 
and, as near as I can guess, the fight began 
at one.” 

It lasted about four hours, and, partly 
through the mistake of the Duc de Gram- 
mont, who, contrary to the orders given him, 
began the attack too soon, partly through 
the desperate courage of the British troops, 
it was decided in favour of the latter. 

Our lads did their share in it with great 
courage, to judge from James’ letter. 

“The major and I” he continues,—“ for 
we had neither colonel or lieutenant-colonel 
—before they came near, were employed in 
begging and ordering the men not to fire at 
too great a distance, but to keep it till the 
enemy should come near us—but to little 
purpose ;” and he adds, further on, “I 
sometimes thought I had lost poor Ned, 
when I saw arms, legs, and heads beat off, 
close to him. He is called ‘the old 
soldier,’ and very deservedly. A horse I rid 
of the colonel’s, at the first attack, was shot 
in one of his hinder legs, and threw me, so I 
was obliged to do the duty of an adjutant al? 
that and the next day on foot, in a pair of 
heavy boots.” 

The day following the battle George II. 
and his allies marched to Hanau, where, 
owing to disagreements among the generals, 
this victory was not followed by any decisive 
movement, and “the gain from conquest 
made by it was, that it victoriously struggled 
back to its bread cupboard.” 

Some lessons in readiness, courage, and 
command were doubtless learned by James 
on this memorable day; and that his conduct 
must have been very unusual for a youth of 
his age is proved by the fact that, five days 
after the battle of Dettingen, he was made 
by royal commission adjutant in his regiment, 
and, about a week after, was promoted 
lieutenant. 

Until this time James had experienced 
few troubles, but in the autumn of the 
following year he was to undergo a severe 
trial in the death of his brother Edward. 
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The military duties of the former had 
separated them for some time, and James, 
who did not realize the dangerous condition 
of his brother’s health, was not with him 
during his last moments. 

“Poor Ned,” he wrote, soon after, “‘wanted 
nothing but the satisfaction of seeing his 
dearest friends to leave the world with the 
greatest tranquillity. He often called on us. 
It gives me many uneasy hours when I reflect 
on the possibility there was of my being with 
him some time before he died. God knows 
it was being too exact, and not apprehending 
the danger the poor fellow was in ; and even 
that would not have hindered me, had I 
received the physician’s last letter.” 

It was the desire of James that he might 
obtain permission to spend the winter at 
home, instead of at Ghent, but this indulgence 
was not granted him; and not long after he 
was called to England to serve under the 
Duke of Cumberland against the rebels. 

He fought in the battle of Culloden, 1746, 
was promoted brigade-major, and in the fol- 
lowing year he received a wound at the battle 
of Laffeldt, and won public thanks from his 
commander-in-chief for his distinguished 
services. 

In January, 1749, Jameswas gazetted major, 
and spent a short time in London, where he 
fell in love with a certain Miss Lawson, the 
daughter of Sir Wilfred Lawson, and one of 
the maids of honour to the Princess of 
Wales. 

He himself describes her to a friend, while 
writing from Glasgow, where his regiment 
was next quartered, in the following words :— 

“*You shall hear in justice, and in return 
for your confidence, that I am no less smitten 
than yourself’ The winter we were in 
London together I sometimes saw Miss 
Lawson, the maid of honour, and Mordaunt’s 
niece. She pleased me then, but the cam- 
paign in view left little thought for love. The 
last time I was in town—only three weeks—I 
was several times with her, sometimes in 
public, sometimes at her uncle’s, and two or 
three times at her own house. She made a 
surprising progress in that short time, and 
won all my affections. Some people reckon 
her handsome, but I, that am her lover, don’t 
think her a beauty. She has much sweetness 
of temper, sense enough, and is very civil and 
engaging in her behaviour. In point of for- 
tune, she has no more than I have a right to 
expect, viz— £12,000, Themaid is tall and 
thin, about my own age—and that’s the only 
objection. 





“ T endeavoured, with the assistance of all 
the art I was master of, to find out how any 
Serious proposal would be received by Mor- 


daunt and her mother. It did not appear 


that they would be very much averse to such 
a scheme; but as I am but twenty-two and 


two months, it is rather early for that sort of 


project ; and if I don’t attempt her, somebody 
else will. The General and Mrs. Wolfe are 
rather against it, from other more interested 
views as they imagine. They have their eye 
upon one of £30,000. If a company in the 
Guards is bought for me, or should I be 
happy enough to purchase a lieutenant’s 
commission within this twelvemonth, I shall 
certainly ask the question ; but if I am kept 
long here the fire will be extinguished. 
Young flames require to be constantly fed or 
they evaporate.” 

But James Wolfe was never to fulfil the 
little plan he thus sketched for himself. It 
may be that it was not altogether “ interested 
motives” that actuated her, but Mrs. Wolfe 
certainly worked against her son’s desire. At 
one time she seems to have objected to the 
companions of the young lady, on another 
occasion she expresses some doubts as to 
Miss Lawson’s health, and evidently gives a 
hint of her approaching marriage. 

Still her intimations do not appear, from 
Wolfe’s reply, to have had the desired effect. 
“Your opinion of Miss Lawson,” he writes, 
“has inflamed me anew, and you have ex- 
actly hit upon that part of her perfection 
(her behaviour) that worked the strongest 
upon me; for I have seen a hundred hand- 
some women before, and never was in love 
with one. How.could you tell me that you 
liked her, and at the same time say that ill- 
ness prevented her wedding? I don’t think 
you believe she ever touched me at all or you 
would never speak with so much indifference 
of her ill-health and marriage, the only things 
in relation to that lady that could give me the 
least uneasiness, except that I thought you 
were averse to her, and even that you have 
taken care to clear up by your approbation of 
her manner and person, and by that means 
have left me absolutely destitute of relief.” 

But the desire for self-improvement kept 
pace with his love, and his stay at Glasgow 


was turned by Wolfe to account in pursuit of 


fresh knowledge. He engaged a tutor who 
came daily for two hours to teach him Latin 
and mathematics. At the same time he did 
not forget good advice. “This is Sunday,” 
are his words in another letter written during 
this period, “and we have just come home 
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from church. I have observed your instruc- 
tions so religiously that rather than avoid the 
word, I got the reputation of a very good 
Presbyterian by frequenting the Kirk of Scot- 
land till our chaplain appeared. I’m now 
come back to the old faith and stick to our 
communion. The example is so necessary 
that I think it is a duty to comply, were that 
the only reason, as indeed it is not. 

“To-morrow Lord George Sackville goes 
away and I take upon myself the difficult 
and troublesome employment of commander. 
You can’t conceive how difficult a thing it is 
to keep the passions within bounds when 
authority and immaturity go together. Fancy 
you see me, that must do justice to good and 
bad, reward and punish with an equal hand ; 
one that is to reconcile the severity of dis- 
cipline with the dictates of humanity, one 
that must study the tempers and dispositions 
of many men, in order to make their situation 
easy and agreeable to them, and should en- 
deavour to oblige all without partiality, a 
mark set up for everybody to observe and 
judge of; and, last of all, suppose me em- 
ployed in discouraging vice and recommend- 
ing the reverse at the turbulent age of twenty- 
three, when it is possible I may have as great 
propensity that way as any of the men I con- 
verse with.” 

But the temptations of a military life were 
less hard to the young officer than the disap- 
pointment of cherished hopes. 

When in the autumn of 1750, he was re- 
fused the pleasure of a continental tour on 
which he had long set his heart, as well as 
thwarted in his suit with Miss Lawson, he 
gave himself up for a short time to an idle 
london life, and did some imprudent actions 
which were afterwards much regretted by him. 

But from this time a greater seriousness 
may be noticed in his correspondence and he 
seems to have felt more forcibly than before 
the trials to which he was exposed. 

In a moment of depression he has left a 
vivid picture of one of his mental conflicts. 

It is his birthday, and Wolfe is with his 
regiment at Inverness. In the dead of night, 
unable to sleep, he draws out his writing- 
materials and begins :— 

“The winter wears away and so do our 
years, and it matters little where a man passes 
his days, and what station he fills, or whether 
he be great or considerable ; but it imports 
him something to look at his manner of life. 
This day I am five-and-twenty years of age, 
and all that time is as nothing. When I am 
fifty (if it so happens) and look back, it will 
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be the same, and so on to the last hour. But 
it is worth a moment’s consideration that one 
may be called away on a sudden, unguarded 
and unprepared, and the oftener these 
thoughts are entertained the better. 

“You certainly advise me well. You have 
pointed out the only way where there can be 
no disappointment, and comfort that will 
never fail us, carrying men steadily on their 
journey, and a place of rest at the end. No- 
body can be more persuaded of it than I am, 
but situation, example, the current of things, 
and our natural weakness draw me away with 
the herd, and only leave me just strength 
enough to resist the worst degree of their 
iniquities.” 

There are few, perhaps, who have not at 
some season indulged in similar reflections ; 
but it is not all who fight the battle with 
themselves and come out conquerors, as 
Wolfe appears to have done. It is needless 
to linger further over this part of his history; 
but enough has been quoted to show what 
thoughts were his companions, and how he 
disciplined himself before he commanded 
others. 

While Wolfe had been spending his days 
in Scotch barracks, Europe had been ablaze 
with war. The great Frederick was building 
up, amid strife and bloodshed, the Empire of 
Germany, and George II. owing to his 
Hanoverian connections, had been drawn 
into most of the continental conflicts; yet 
he had gradually changed sides, and although 
still opposed to France, he was now fighting 
with the German sovereign instead of against 
him. 

But disaster after disaster had attended the 
British arms, and, among other failures, was 
the noteworthy one of Rochefort, in 1757, 
through means of which Wolfe first came 
under the notice of William Pitt, who had 
not long since been elected Prime Minister. 
Wolfe, who had accompanied this expedition, 
saw clearly the weakness and incapacity of its 
commanders, and having on his own account 
reconnoitred the position, he suggested to 
Admiral Hawkes a method of action which 
appeared very reasonable to that officer. 

Delays and timidity, however, prevented 
this design from being carried into execution ; 
but the evidence given afterwards by Wolfe 
on his return to England, when inquiry was 
made into the cause of the failure, drew 
attention to the vigour, talent, and knowledge 
of the young man. 

He was promoted colonel 1758, and en- 
trusted with a brigade in the army which was 
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to be sent to North America under the 
command of Major-General Amherst, in order 
to make an attack on Louisburg, a fortress 
on the Isle of Breton, in the River 
St. Lawrence. 

James Wolfe heard with somewhat mingled 
feelings of his appointment. He knew that 
a sea voyage entirely disagreed with his con- 
stitution, and as he had now recovered from 
his former love affair, he was again turning his 
thoughts towards marriage. This time he had 
fixed his affections on the daughter of Sir 
James Lowther. 

“ But the desire of seeing some change in 
our affairs, and the ambition of contributing 
something towards it,” outweighed all other 
considerations. Of personal ambition, how- 
ever, he does not appear to have had a large 
share. 

To his mother he thus expresses his 
feelings :— 

**T don’t deserve so much consideration or 
concern as my father and you are so good as 
to express forme. He wishes rank for me, 
and you my preservation. All I wish for 
myself is, that I may at all times be ready and 
firm to meet that fate we cannot shun, and to 
die gracefully and properly when the hour 
comes, now or hereafter.” 

Wolfe embarked on board the Princess 
Amelia, February 12th, 1758. The fleet 
arrived at Halifax on the 2oth May. 

For some weeks bad weather prevented 
action, and the fortress of Louisburg was 
found to be strongly fortified. But on the 
7th of June preparations were made for 
landing, and the following day the troops 
began to move towards the shore. 

To Wolfe was given the command of a 
detachment, which he managed with great 
courage and calmness to bring through “ one 
of the surfiest of seas,” which tossed the boats 
about like corks, so that many of them were 
upset. 

On reaching the shore, the waves were so 
high as almost to make landing impossible, 
and it was necessary to leap out and struggle 
through the water amidst a constant can- 
nonade from the enemy. 

Wolfe, who observed that some of his men 
had landed before him, sprang from his boat, 
and, armed only with his cane, arranged the 
troops rapidly on the beach. 

A rising ground, some twenty feet high, had 
to be climbed before they reached the enemy, 
but this was managed without any great diffi- 
culty, and the outposts were soon taken. 


completed the work, and the French were so- 
far beaten that they fled in great disorder to- 
wards Louisburg, whither they were pursued 
by the English. 

From this time the siege of Louisburg was 
pressed on with great vigour, Wolfe doing, to- 
use the words of one of the officers, “prodigies. 
of valour,” and surprising some by his novel 
course of proceeding. 

The garrison made constant sorties from 
the town, which drew on skirmishes between 
the French and English. 

Wolfe taught the light infantry corps a 
method of attacking and retreating behind 
the hills—which always caused the enemy to 
retire. 

“What do you think of this device?” he 
asked an officer one day. 

“T think,” was the reply, “I see something 
here of the history of the Carduchi who 
harassed Xenophon, and hung upon his rear 
in his retreat over the mountains.” 

“ You are right,” returned Wolfe ; “I had 
it thence ; but our friends are astonished at 
what I have shown them, because they have 
read nothing,” 

Louisburg surrendered July 26th; and the 
following day James went to pay his devoirs 
to the French ladies, ‘‘ whom he found so pale 
and thin that he made his visit a short one, 
and reported himself to his friends at home 
as very well, having come through this busi- 
ness unhurt.” 

It was Wolfe’s opinion that the conquest 
of Cape Breton should be followed by an 
attack on Quebec; but this was considered 
inexpedient by the admiral, and in the 
autumn of 1758 Wolfe returned home. He 
found his father failing fast, while his own 
health was not “such as a soldier could 
wish.” He would have preferred a period 
of rest before another campaign, and he 
wished much to unite himself with the lady 
of his affections. Yet when he heard that it 
had been the intention of the Prime Minister 
to continue him in the American War, he wrote 
to offer him his services. ‘I had rather die,” 
he said afterwards to a friend, “than decline 
any kind of service that offers.” 

Pitt—who desired above all things to bring 
about a speedy termination to the war— 
accepted Wolfe’s offer, raised him to the 
rank of major-general, and entrusted him. 
with a portion of the threefold expedition 
then about to be directed against Canada. 
Wolfe’s forces were to attack Quebec ; the 
other armies were sent, one against Niagara, 
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the other against Crown Point. 
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The fleet, commanded by Admiral Saunders, 
set sail in the middle of February, 1759, and 
reached Cape Breton on the 21st of April. 
Their course was, however, impeded by great 
blocks of ice, and they had to take refuge in 
Halifax harbour. As soon as possible they 
proceeded to Louisburg, where Wolfe re- 
ceived the news of the death of his father. 
He had little time to indulge in private 
sorrow, and on the 27th of June the troops 
landed on the Island of Orleans, at the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence. He found 
Quebec—as a gentleman writing home soon 
afterwards stated—“ to be by no means the 
trifling, poor fishing-town the French had 
hitherto represented,” but a strong and well- 
defended citadel ; while a violent storm which 
arose soon after his arrival warned him that 
he might have to fight the elements as well 
as the enemy. Every nerve also was strained 
within the fortress for the discomfiture of the 
invaders, and attempts were made by the 
French to burn the English fleet by means 
of fire-rafts. ‘The readiness of the British 
sailors prevented this catastrophe, while at 
the same time several feints were made by 
Wolfe to force Montcalm, the French com- 
mander, to give him battle. 

Finding these efforts of no avail, Wolfe 
moved part of the army across the river, and 
encamped near the Falls of Montmorenci. 
Here, on the 31st of July, he determined to 
bring the enemy to action. 

“The place where the attack was intended,” 
wrote Wolfe, “had these advantages over all 
others hereabouts :—Our artillery may be 
brought into use; the greatest part, or even 
the whole of the troops, might act at once ; 
and the retreat, in case of a repulse, was 
secure, at least, for a certain time of the tide. 
The enemy were indeed posted upon a com- 
manding eminence. The beach upon which 
the troops were drawn up was of deep mud 
with holes, and cut by several gullies; the 
hill to be ascended very steep, and not every- 
where practicable; the enemy numerous in 
their entrenchments, and their fire hot. If 
the attack had succeeded, our loss must have 
been considerable, from the shelter which 
the neighbouring woods afforded them. The 
River St. Charles still remained to be passed 
before the town was invested. All these 
circumstances I considered, but the desire to 
act in conformity with the king's instructions 
induced me to make a trial, persuaded that a 
victorious army finds no difficulties.” 

But two unforeseen circumstances pre- 
vented Wolfe from carrying out his design. 








On their journey towards the shore some of 
the boats grounded on a rocky ledge, which 
caused a good deal of confusion, and the 
“Grenadiers, instead of forming themselves. 
as directed, ran impetuously towards the 
enemy’s entrenchments” without waiting 
“for the corps which was to sustain them, 
and were repulsed by the first fire of the 
enemy.” A violent storm came on at the 
same time. Wolfe saw the day was lost, and 
at once gave orders for a retreat; but many 
officers and men had been wounded in the 
encounter, and this was not the least of the 
general’s trials. But for all who were in- 
jured he showed the greatest sympathy, and 
visited each one in turn before he took any 
rest himself. 

But his own health, which had long been 
failing, now succumbed to his anxieties, and 
he became seriously ill. 

In this predicament Wolfe dictated an 
order for the three Brigadier-Generals, Monc- 
ton, Townsend, and Murray, to consult to- 
gether as to the best method to attack the 
enemy, at the same time explaining three 
plans he had himself formed on the subject. 
No one of them entirely met with the ap- 
proval of the brigadiers, but another was pro- 


| posed which had been before discussed by 


Wolfe, and which proved in the end successful. 

Meanwhile Wolfe’s distress at the failure of 
his own energies was extreme. 

*‘T know perfectly well you cannot cure my 
complaint,” he remarked to his medical man, 
“but pray make me up so that I may be 
without pain for a few days and be able to do 
my duty ; that is all I want ;” and to Admiral 
Saunders he said, “I hope I shall have 
strength to lead these men to wherever we 
can find the enemy.” 

As soon as he had sufficiently recovered to 
do business, Wolfe began to make prepara- 
tions for carrying his design into effect. He 
had resolved to transport the troops up the 
river and surprise the heights of Abraham. 
On the 13th of September all is ready. In 
silence and in darkness Wolfe gives the order 
and his boats move slowly down the river. 
It is a clear starlight night and in the stillness, 
which is only disturbed by the plash of the 
oars, the mind of the young general is busy 
with those thoughts of life and death, of time 
and eternity, which come to all in the crises 
of life. Such musings as he had entertained 
on the night of his twenty-fifth birthday he 
expresses in the language of the poet, as he 
quietly recites Gray’s “ Elegy in a Country 
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sitting by, saying as he finishes, ‘‘ Now, gen- 
tlemen, I had rather be the author of that 
poem than take Quebec.” Still at this moment 
to win is the greatest wish of his heart, and 
with eager eyes he watches the great heights 
above him, and looks for the place of landing 
he had discovered when reconnoitring the 
spot. 

* Captain Macdonnel of Frazer’s with his 
regiment of Highlanders lands first. On 
being addressed by the enemy’s guard he 
gives the French password and is allowed to 
proceed with his men. Soon after Wolfe 
himself springs ashore. 

The spot now called Wolfe’s Cove is a nar- 
row basin of water from which a long winding 
path slopes upward to the Plains of Abraham. 
To the men it looked almost perpendicular, 
and Wolfe as he gazed at the rugged sides 
exclaimed, “I don’t believe we shall ever get 
up, but you must do your endeavour.” 

Meanwhile the Highlanders were already 
climbing the steep ascent, and as they reached 
it, they fired at the astonished guards above who 
fled helter-skelter from their posts. ‘The other 
boats were quickly landed, and the remainder 
of the troops began to follow the Highlanders, 
dragging with thema singlecannon. By day- 
break, what seemed almost an impossibility 

had been accomplished, and Montcalm look- 
ing from his post above saw the enemy | 





until they were within twenty yards of the 
enemy. Then they sent forth such a deadly 
volley that the French officers said afterwards, 
“ they believed that every ball took effect, and 
such regularity and discipline they had never 
before experienced.” 

Montcalm was carried mortally wounded 
from the field ; and Wolfe, who exposed him- 
self to the thickest of the fight, met death as 
he had hoped to do, with grace and courage. 
He succumbed only to his third wound, and 
expired, as the story tells, with words of 
thankfulness on his lips that he had been 
enabled to win the victory. 

Within a week Quebec had surrendered, 
and before a year was over Canada was in 
British hands. 

Wolfe’s remains rest at Greenwich, and a 
monument to his honour was erected in West 
minster Abbey. 

Furthermore, in a public garden at Quebe« 
stands a tall column placed there at the ex 
pense of both French and English Canadians, 
in memory of the two generals who fell on 
the Plains of Abraham. Thus the new and 
old world unite in doing honour to a young 
man who had little to recommend him but 
his own merits; while daily North America 
is seeing the fulfilment of his words when he 


said: ‘* These colonies will some time hence 


be a vast empire, the seat of power and 


where they ought not to be—standing on the} learning. Nature has refused them nothing ; 


Plains of Abraham. He resolved, unhappily | and there will grow a people out of our little 


for himself, to give them battle and crush them | 
all before nightfall. 


spot England that will fill this vast space, and 
| divide this great portion of the globe with 


Meanwhile the English, now in perfect dis- | the Spaniards who are possessed of the other 











cipline, stood obediently waiting orders, heed-| half.” 
less of the fire from the French and Indians, | | E. NEVILLE JOHNS. 
ER -FQsd- PO 


“No Evit.” 


“ There shall no evil happen to the just.”—PRov. Xt. 21. 


#4 HE JUST,” who by the eye of faith have gazed 
Upon the tomb where Jesus left their sin: 
Who see themselves in His dear Person raised, 
Clothed in His spotless robe: while deep within 
There swells a new-born life, “ that holy thing,” 
Which struggles from the heart, a crystal spring— 
These are “the just.” 
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“NO EVIL.” 
Yet such, with others, share the burning heat, 

The biting wind blows on them, sharp and keen, 
As other men. Nay, evils seem to meet 

Above the head where goodness most is seen, 
As birds that love to peck the choicest trees. 
How say ye, evil happens not to these, 

These who are just? 


Oh! sorrow is not evil. Shame, or loss, 
These bear not in their bosom nature’s curse. 
Evil, to be a partner of His cross 
Whose cross is wealth the hands of Love disperse ? 
There is a cloud hangs o’er the camp, ’tis true, 
Dark to the world, but glorious to the view 
Of all “ the just.” 


The noontide sun shone on a broken flower, 
And lo, it withered. ‘That same sun looked down 
Upon a rose that opened its broad bower 
To let the sunbeams in that brought its crown. 
The heats of sorrow thus bring death to those 
Who know no root, but beauty to the rose, 
Such are “ the just.” 


They have to lie beside Bethesda’s brink 
With other sick ; but Jesus meets them there. 
They know the cell, the stocks, the fetter’s link ; 
But in the dungeon they have joy in prayer. 
They tread the lion’s den ; but sweetly rest 
A weary head upon a lion’s breast. 
These are “ the just.” 


But they must die. Yet is not evil there: 
The grave is furnished since the Saviour rose. 
Death is no longer bony, lean, and bare ; 
He has been clothed with Jesus’ grave-left clothes ; 
And these are sweetly perfumed with His love. 
’Twas from the tomb our Leader passed above : 
So shall ‘ the just.” 


O let us take this word, when at the brink 
Of earth’s oft bitter Marah we are sad: 
’Twill make the waters sweet, till we shall drink, 
Finding the very sorrow makes us glad. 
For He, by wondrous art, transforming all, 
Has made a good whatever may befall 
Those who are just. 


WILLIAM 
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AK Peep INTO PoLanp. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘*MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK Forest,” ETc. 


Part IV. 


SPENT a pleasant evening chat- 

ting with my friends over the 
events of the day, the new 
school, and Herr H ’s work 
among the Jews. He is in con- 
nection with our London society. Mr. R 
did not stay long after tea, for he said he 
must go home and see “ whether his clothes 
were safe.” He has not been in Cracow 
long, and very soon after his arrival all his 
clothes were stolen. They were only dis- 
covered a few days ago by the police, con- 
cealed about the premises, and in sorry 
plight. The thief or thieves would seem to 
have been disturbed, and to have hidden 
them away and made off. Cracow is not a 
place where a purse may be laid on the 
high road, as in the days of King Alfred in 
England, and picked up again by its owner. 
It is not even possible to trust the man who 
is employed to carry up coals from the cellar 
for the daily household use without the pre- 
sence of a servant or trusty person to look 
after him, and see that he does not carry off 
at the same time what he needs himself. 

I was not sorry to go to bed, for this had 
been another fatiguing day, and on the 
morrow there was still so much to see. 

September 2nd dawned ; again a brilliant, 
cloudless morning. I thought of my friends 
at Gnadenfrei and of the Sedan celebration, 
Here no one thought or spoke of Sedan, 
but I was awakened by military music—the 
Austrian music so famed for its melting 
sweetness. 

A sound of the marching of troops followed. 
I jumped up and looked from the window. 
There were many companies—a long con- 
tinuous stream — and scarcely were these 
passed when a regiment appeared in a dif- 
ferent direction; and, later on, another. 
Autumn manceuvres were taking place some- 
where in the neighbourhood, and the troops 
were on their way to take part in them. But 
Cracow is a citadel and garrison town, so that 
troops and military music are by no means 
exceptional here. 

It was still very early morning, and after 











the first companies of soldiers had passed 


‘no sound was heard for some time, till by 
| degrees the peculiar call of the waggoners as 
they turned a corner of the Platz, or met 
another cart, roused me again. I had taken 
it for a street cry, and looked out to see what 
was selling thus early; but I perceived my 
mistake, and afterwards I thought it reminded 
me of the gondoliers’ call on the canals at 
Venice, when they shoot round a house 
corner with a prolonged “ Ah-h-h!” that 
they may not jostle some gondola coming 
from the opposite direction. 

The tall houses looked taller than ever, 
and more many-windowed. ‘The buttress 
shape of the lowest story and the flat roofs 
give a quaint and old-world look even to 
the more modern parts of the town. I can- 
not say when it was first founded, but the 
name Cracow, or Krakau, is supposed to 
have come from A7vak, one of the ancient 


the Vistula, and has about 50,000 inhabit- 
ants, of whom nearly a third part are Jews. 
The greater portion of the surrounding popu- 
lation is of Sclav origin. 
the province of Galicia—of which it has 
formed part since 1849—are almost exclu- 
sively Poles. 

Cracow is still an episcopal see and a 
university, but in ages past—as far back as 
1312—it was the coronation place of the 
Polish kings. In 1609 Sigismund III. re- 
moved the royal residence to Warsaw. At 
the last division of Poland, in 1795, Cracow 
fell to Austria. From 1809 to 1813 it formed 
part of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, till that 
became Russian in 1814. From 1815 to 
1846 it was called the capital of the republic 
of Cracow, in accordance with the decision of 
the Congress of Vienna. 

Not many years had elapsed under the 
new régime when, in 1830, the restless spirits 
were astir again, and Cracow became the seat 
of revolutionary machinations. In 1846 it 
was found to be the centre of a proposed 
general rising in Poland, and on November 
6th of that year the republic was dissolved by 
an agreement of the three protecting powers 
—Austria, Russia, and Prussia. Cracow was 
then embodied in the Empire of Austria, and 
the poor Poles felt themselves still further 
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melting away from self-existence to exist only 
an another's. 

The first division of Poland took place in 
1772—over a hundred years ago. What 
changes and chances it has passed through 
since then! It is not so surprising that here 
in Galicia one should feel oneself very much 
in Poland, since, apart from the fact that 
‘Cracow itself was Polish originally, Galicia 
belonged to Poland from 1340 till the divi- 
‘sion took place in 1772. 

But now, here I am standing all this time 
‘at the window in a historical reverie of the 
past, and the sun is a good half-hour higher 
‘than it was, and there come already a string 
of market-women, striding their huge, sturdy 
strides, with their white bundles on their 
backs, looking vastly more like clothes- 
bundles than market wares. 

At breakfast it was settled that before 
noon I was to go to the schloss and the old 
cathedral, and later in the day we were to 
walk or drive to Kosciusko’s monument. 

I said that I should like to see all the 
churches, to which Herr H replied that 
there are thirty-six churches in Cracow; all 
Roman Catholic, of course (except one small 
Protestant one for the very small Protestant 
community), and seven large*synagogues, be- 
sides about a hundred smaller Jewish places 
of worship. 

I went out and saw two or three churches, 
however ; that of St. Peter and St. Paul being a 
large one with gigantic figures of the twelve 
apostles in a row in front of it. Churches 
seemed to be on all sides, and wonderfully 
close together. I only regretted that time 
and leisure for examining them more closely 
were wanting. I met numbers of Jews and 
Jewesses. It seems so odd’ that whilst the | 





former let their hair grow in front in two| 


Jong curls, the latter should shave theirs off 
entirely, and wear wigs. It is the married 
women who do this, in accordance with their 
religious ordinances. ‘They are supposed | 
when married no longer to have time to 
devote to the adornment or arrangement of 
their hair, and the stricter and more old- 
fashioned Jewesses still wear a band of black 
ribbon over the forehead and a cap (some- 
times a very smart one) all tinsel and colours, 
and others, keeping the law in the letter, but 
not in the spirit, wear a wig of brown silk 
formed in the latest fashion of plaits and 
coils, while the reformed Jew matrons, though 
still not venturing so far as to wear hair of | 
their own, wear false hair to resemble it as | 
nearly as possible. It has the strangest pos- | 





sible effect to meet one after another of these 
be-wigged people. I had not been told of 
the custom, and had no preparation, so at 
first I thought it mere accident. But when 
all the women, except quite young girls, were 
evidently in wigs, it led me at last to enquire 
what it could mean. I was a good deal sur- 
prised at not finding the peculiar cast of 
countenance general, which one supposes 
to belong universally to the Jew—at all events 
it was not so marked here. Herr R said 
that it is only the Jews of Portuguese origin 
who have the prominent nose which I thought 
distinguished more or less every one of their 
people. 

At nine o’clock he came to take me to the 
cathedral. It is on a height commanding 
the town, within the walls of the citadel, once 
the castle and palace of the Polish kings. 
The palace has been turned into large bar- 
racks, the courts are filled with soldiery, and 
soldiers looked from the windows, and leant 
over outer galleries. The “dom,” or cathe- 
dral, occupies one side of the square. It isa 
fine old building of the 11th century. . When 
we entered we found a fat priest exhibiting its 
relics and riches to a devoted crowd. Locked 
up in the avmoires of the sacristy are precious 
stones, and vessels of gold and silver, ‘ worth 
millions,” as one of the sight-seers said. 
How this may be I cannot say,—of course 
the millions must be understood to represent 
guldens, not pounds. It is only England that 
reckons in gold. ‘The stones are the settings 








of fingers and skulls of saints. The golden 
and silver shrines contain pieces of the bones. 
Some were kissed by the more devout gazers. 
There were magnificent “remonstrances ” in 
whichtocarry the Host on great occasions, or in 
solemn processions, and wonderfully wrought 
priestly robes. One such piece of attire in- 
terested me. It was embroidered all over 
thickly with seed pearls in chaste designs— 
the work of Queen Hedwig, and is three 
hundred years old. There was also a beauti- 
ful piece of tapestry work of Queen Sigis- 
munda, said to be of the same age. I can- 
not vouch for dates, or be answerable for 
anomalies. I only give again the information 
which the fat priest once and again vouchsafed 
to translate for my especial behoof, after he had 
already smattered it forth in Polish to the rest, 
and again that which I afterwards gleaned 
from the old verger to whom we were subse- 
quently consigned to make the tour of the 
numberless chapels. The sword of Ponia- 
towski, the last Polish king, who in 1792 
yielded to the Russians, is among the treasures 
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preserved in the sacristy, and also, a mourn- 
fully touching memento, the sword which was 
twice broken over the grave of King Sigis- 
munda II., a Jagellone, last of his race and 
family. The scarlet mantle, which was the 
coronation robe of the Polish kings, is also 
here preserved, and in the centre of the 
cathedral nave is the spot where they were 
crowned. 

In the crypt, where the kings in their cof- 
fins really lie, masons were at work, and we 
could not be permitted to go down. The 
slab which covers the entrance was lifted, and 
as I looked down into the darkness I thought 
how much had come and gone upon the face 
of the earth since those royal bones were laid 
there ! and wondered—would they recognise 
it, could they rise to look upon their country 
now. Perhaps they would. The outer aspect 
does not change so much or so rapidly, if at 
all, as with us. The peasants probably wear 
the costume of their ancestors ; the Jews, I 
suppose, the same long coats as their fore- 
fathers ; and yet, though the same, I expect 
it is with a difference, and King Casimir, who 
gave the Jews their quarter of the town, would 
possibly rub his eyes, could they open upon 
it now. 

I cannot enumerate all the tombs or monu- 
ments we saw, each in its own memorial 
chapel, above the spot where the coffin lies in 
the crypt. Casimir the Great’s was one, and 
that of one of the Sigismunds another. A 
beautiful case of beaten silver-work in this 
chapel encloses an ancient picture, but of 
what artist I could not learn. Here too is 
Queen Sigismund’s tapestry, used as an altar- 
cloth—a very beautiful piece of work. 

There were five Casimirs among the Polish 
kings. Casimir I. was dethroned when a 
minor by the nobles, but replaced upon the 
throne in 1040 by the Emperor Henry III. 
of Germany. He favoured Christianity. 
Casimir II. followed another deposed king, 
his own brother Mieczyslaw, and died in 
1194. Casimir III. received the title of 
Great. He reigned from 1333 to 1370; 
fought successfully against the Knights of the 
German Order, and the Tartars; sought to 
raise the condition of the towns and to miti- 
gate the vassalage of the serfs, without 
lasting results however. His sufferance of 
the Jews brought them from all lands to 
Poland, and here, as we have seen, they 
have remained. In Cracow they still in- 
habit the very land which Casimir III. 
assigned to their forefathers. Casimir IV. 
took West Prussia from the German Order 





towards the end of the fifteenth century; 
and Casimir V., growing weary of govern- 
ment, abdicated in 1668, and died at Nevers, 
in France, in 1672. 

Stephen Batori’s grave was another that 
we saw, also that of Bishop Stanislas, whose 
bones repose in a solid silver coffin enshrined 
over an altar, much revered and venerated. 
This Stanislas, Bishop of Cracow, was can- 
onized in 1254. Living in licentious times, 
in the midst of an immoral court, he 
removed from his surroundings, reproving 
and finally excommunicating the despot-king 
Boleslaus for the shameful cruelty practised 
upon his nobles. For this Boleslaus mur- 
dered the bishop with his own hands in 1079, 
before the high altar of the church of St. 
Michael, in Cracow. Boleslaus soon after 
wards lost his crown, and died a miserable 
death in Hungary in 1081. 

Another bishop, whose remains are here 
honoured with a splendid monument, suffered 
exile in Siberia under the Empress Catharine. 
On the marble sarcophagus he is represented 
as making the dreary journey under escort, in 
a coach drawn by six horses; an eagle is 
rising from the half-open lid of the tomb, in- 
tended I suppose as a significant allegory. 
There is some good wood carving of the 
thirteenth century. One picture shown is a 
Raphael, bought for an immense sum by a 
rich Pole, as a presentation offering to one of 
these chapels. In another is a large painting 
of the Crucifixion on a silver plate an inch in 
thickness! On either side of the nave of the 
church hang long lengths of magnificent 
tapestry, the most beautiful I have anywhere 
seen. “ It was taken from the Turks in a battle 
near Vienna in 1683,” said our guide. 

“From the Turks!” exclaimed I. ‘“ Why, 
it is covered with Biblical pictures.” 

“That may well be,” said a young artist 
who was one of the company, “ forthe Turks 
believe in Abraham, Isaac and Jacob.” 

So of course they do, yet one does not 
fancy Turkish ladies in their harems picturing 
Bible scenes upon their canvas. When | 
spoke of it afterwards to Herr H , he said 
that perhaps the Turks had taken it from the 
Greeks when Constantinople was taken, which 
tome seems a probable clue to the mystery. 
The old sacristan did not trouble himself to 
find any. He was perfectly satisfied with 
stating the bare fact. When he had com- 
pleted the round with us, each person pre- 
sented him with a small coin, about equi- 
valent to twopence, and with that he seemed 
satisfied also. 
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There is a lovely view through an sachet | 


gateway in the walls just to the right of the 
cathedral, but the sun shone with tropical 
heat, and my Russian friend could bear it 
even less than I. We turned to seek some 
shade. As we were repassing the central 
court of the castle the soldiers were gathered 
in little groups, receiving their rations. Some 
were on their way down to the well, pitchers in 


hand, to fetch water for cooking. A door in 
one of the keeps or turrets opened, and forth 
issued a crowd of men deprived of arms and 
badges. They were prisoners for various mis- 
demeanours, and were being brought out under 
guard to get their midday meal. Some looked 
very wretched, I thought, and ashamed at 
being seen, others defiant. 
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STUNDAY was a quiet day for us, 
} notwithstanding the races; in 











races; for nearly everyone had 
gone to see them. The English 
service at Weissfrauen-Kirche in Weissfrauen- 
strasse was scarcely as lively as it might have | 
been. ‘The sermon, preached by an old 
gentleman, was almost inaudible; its chief 
merit was that it was short. I think one 
feels that after the somewhat distracting in- 
fluences of a week in continental cities some- | 
thing cheerful and particularly helpful is| 
wanted on the one rest-day, so that one may | 
be lifted up away from the world, and be 
taught the reality of those things which shall 
never pass away. However, there was the 
great Well of comfort and strength to draw 
from, and a Church Missionary report I had 
with me was very stirring in its accounts of 
darkness passing from some of the dark 
places of the earth and the true light shining, | 
of temptation resisted and persecution en-| 
dured, and the great enemy overcome by the | 
blood of the Lamb ; and so the day passed | 
away quietly, even though it was in a strange 





fact, perhaps, because of the, 


AR OF STANSTEAD ABBOTTS, HERTS. 


RCH’s CoLLEcts,” “ FRoM DEATH UNTO LIFE,” 
? 
ETC. 


| The first object that we visited was the 
famous marble statue of Ariadne on the 
Panther. This masterpiece of sculpture was 
executed in 1841 by Dannecker. A life-like 
appearance is given to the group by means of 
a coloured blind, which casts a pink hue 
upon the figures. Two photographs of this 
sculpture were given to me in an interesting 
manner. Having occasion to visit an optician, 
we entered the shop of S. Griinwald in the 
Zeil. As we did so, I fancied that I had 
seen him recommended in the “ Practical 
Guide for Tourists” (Triibner). I got out 
my book and took a surreptitious glance at 
it, and finding this to be the case, I showed 
the notice to M. Griinwald. It ran as follows : 
“Opera glasses, spectacles, Brazil pebbles, 
telescopes, barometers, thermometers, optical 
instruments of all kinds.—S. Griinwald, manu- 
facturing optician to the Court, 48, Zeil, next 
to the post and H. de Russie. ll articles 





| of the very first and best quality. Quantities 


of fine stereoscopes. English spoken.” This 
greatly pleased the good optician. He had 
never sent it, he said, and he was immensely 
gratified that he should have been thus highly 
recommended, especially in an English book, 
as he said the English were his best customers, 





land. |and he greatly preferred them to the Ameri- 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine is one of the most|cans, who were so suspicious that he could 
interesting cities that you can visit. On the | not get on with them. Elated with the good 
one hand there are its broad streets and its| recommendation of himself he made a reduc- 
handsome and inviting shops, its zoological| tion of several marks from the field-glass my 
and palm gardens, and on the other hand| companion was buying, and on my reminding 
there are houses and nooks which carry you| him that it was Z who had brought this to his 
back to a distant past. notice, and asking him if he would not give 
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me something, he said he would not mind if 
he had anything cheap. With that he ordered 
his assistant to get out two small carte-de- 
visite photographs of Ariadne, which he pre- 
sented to me. 

From the Ariadneum we made our way to 
the Jews’ quarter. This part of the town has 
been shorn of some of its picturesqueness, 
owing to the pulling down of some low houses 
and sheds, which is a great gain from a sani- 
tary point of view, but must be a loss to an 
artist’s eye. At one end of the street is a 
modern synagogue, from this runs a row of 
houses, broken by quaint old gables and 
curious roofs ; windows are innumerable and 
very dingy: the doors of most of the houses 
are approached by a small wooden ladder, 
with somewhat wide steps. In the front of 
the doors stand trays, on which are to be 
found rags, old prints, pieces of iron, and all 
the other nondescript lumber of a rag and 
bone shop. In the midst of this street, at 
No. 148, is the. house which was once in- 
habited by. the Rothschild family, and here 
it is said the old mother remained, and would 
remain, after her son had amassed the wealth 
of princes ; she preferred the dingy old asso- 
ciation of Judengasse to the stately and pro- 
bably comfortless palace which she might have 
inhabited. Passing down this interesting old 
street we find our way to the cathedral, a 
Gothic building founded in 1238. There is 
not much of interest to be seen except the 
chapel, in which the election of the emperors 
of Germany used to take place. 

Crossing the River Maine by the handsome 
suspension bridge we walked along to the 
Stiidel Museum. This contains many beau- 
tiful pictures, both ancient and modern ; but 
they are of greater interest to the art student 
than to the ordinary visitor. The former may 
revel here in representations of the early 
Italian, Flemish, and German schools to his 
heart’s content. 

Leaving this, after a somewhat hurried 
survey, we crossed the river and got back to 
the Romerberg. The Romer is said to be 
the most interesting edifice in Frankfort in a 
historical point of view. It was erected in 
1406 as a town-hall. The Kaisersaal is a 
large room on the first floor, where the new 
Emperor of Germany dined with the electors 
after his election, and from the balcony of 
which he showed himself to the people 
assembled below. Close by is the Wahl- 
zimmer, where the electors assemble and 
make their choice, but as the attendant said 
“Trinkgeld” was necessary to see this, we 
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did not get a sight of it, though the guide- 
book says it remains in its original state. 

Many of the houses and streets in this 
neighbourhood are most quaint and ‘pic- 
turesque, reminding me of many that I had 
seen in Prague. On our way back to the hotel 
we passed the house in which Goethe was 
born. An inscription over the door records 
that he was born here on August 28th, 1749. 

The evening was spent at the Zoological 
Gardens, where we were much interested in 
seeing a struggle between a tiger and .his 
keeper for the possession of an umbrella, 
with which, I suppose, a mischievous spec- 
tator had endeavoured to prod the fierce 
animal. At any rate, the tiger had got hold 
of it, and was carrying it about to the amuse- 
ment of everyone, while the keeper outside 
with a long pole tried to draw it away. 
There was much rushing about on the part 
of the animal, and much patience on the 
side of the man, which was at length rewarded 
by getting the possession of the umbrella. 
After some difficulty the keeper succeeded in 
opening it, and then the owner—a man of 
years, who ought to have known better than 
play tricks with wild beasts—had the pleasure 
of seeing it broken to pieces before his eyes. 
Moral: Do not go too near tigers. 

A hurried visit next morning to the palm 
garden—which, by-the-way, looks much bet 
ter in a photograph than in reality—brought 
our visit to this interesting city to a close. 
From Frankfort we went to Heidelberg. 
Arriving about midday we went into the 
Hotel Shreider to have some dinner. Oppo 
site us sat a Scotch gentleman, who expa- 
tiated to us on the beauties of the ruins 
which we had come to see, and was greatly 
excited because we proposed to leave again 
that evening. 

He said that to do justice to the old castle 
we ought to pay it several visits—this we 
found to be true—but still, we could not 
spare the time; so we determined to make 
the best of the afternoon. 

Turning up the hill soon after we left the 
hotel, we ascended through a lovely pine 
wood, until at length we reached the 
“ Molkencur,” a small restaurant which com- 
mands an extensive view of the surrounding 
country ; but the chief object of interest is 
the castle, which lies buried in the trees 
below you. From this point you can see 
the vast extent of the ruin which has taken 
place in this handsome building. But the 
full grandeur is not appreciated until you get 
right in among the ruins ; you then see what 
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| 
a splendid palace it was, what a peel bee the exterior is decidedly disappointing. 
ruin it is, The interior, with its stone pillars and its rich 

The castle was built by the Count Palatine | frescoes, is very handsome, and worthy of a 
Rudolph I. in 1319. After various enlarge-| visit. But all this is modern; one longs to 
ments and alterations it was partially destroyed see something of the old Spires of 1529, and 
by the French General Count Mélac, who/|all that remains is a piece of wall near the 
obtained possession of it in 1688. The| Protestant church, which is a part of the 
portion remaining uninjured was destroyed | Retscher, the imperial palace in which the 
by the French four years later. In 1742 the| diet was held under Charles V. 
greater part was rebuilt by the Elector Carl} Against the decree of this diet “the Elector 
Theodor, but was struck by lightning in| of Saxony, the Marquis of Brandenburg, the 
1764 and reduced to the ruin in which it| Landgrave of Hesse, the Duke of Luxemburg, 
now stands. The newspapers intimate that |the Prince of Anhalt, together with the depu- 
there is some idea of rebuilding it. | ties of fourteen imperial or free cities, entered 4 

One portion—the Otto Heinrich’s Hall—| solemn protest, as unjust and impious. On 
isconsidered the finest exampleof Renaissance | that account they were distinguished by the 
architecture in Germany. From one of the|name of PRoresTantTs, an application which 
towers a solid piece of masonry has been|has since become better known and more 
torn away and lies on the ledge of earth and| honourable by its being applied indiscrimi- 
rock, exhibiting not only the strength of the} nately to all the sects, of whatever denomi- 
building but also the strength of the power} nation, which have revolted from the Roman 
which was able to move it. See.”—Prescot’s Charles V. 

Another sight which is shown is far| In Spires, as it is now, there is not much 
different to the picturesque ruin. It is a|to stir the feelings even of a Protestant, and 
huge tun capable of holding 49,000 gallons | so we hasten on to Worms, to refresh ourselves 
of wine. It has only been filled three times. | with associations of the great Reformer. The 
(I find that in my diary I have remarked | first thing to-be seen is, of course, Luther’s 
“three times too many.”) Near this is a}monument. On a large platform stands a 
grotesque wooden figure of Perkeo, court-| figure of Martin Luther, executed in bronze; 
jester to Elector Charles Philip, who is said | it is eleven feet in height. In his left hand he 
to have been in the habit of consuming|holds a Bible, the great warrant for all his 
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eighteen bottles of wine daily (!). At his 
side stands a clock, which was his invention. 
It is made to go by anyone pulling a ring 


actions; his face is looking up to Heaven, the 
|source of all his strength. At the corner of 
the pedestal on which Luther stands are four 


underneath, and its going consists of a bell | precursors of the Reformation—Peter Waldo 
ringing and a fox’s tail flying out suddenly}(1197), Wyckliffe (1387), Huss (1415), 
into your face. | Savonarola (1498). 

Reluctantly leaving the castle—which| At the four corners of the platform are four 
evidently required many hours properly to| who gave assistance to Luther, viz., Philip the 
explore—we made our way into the town. | Generous, Frederick the Wise, Melancthon, 
Sitting down near the university, we saw such and Reuchlin; between these are three figures 
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of it as could be viewed from the outside. 
Of students we beheld nothing. We were 
interested in seeing hard by the church where 
Jerome of Prague nailed his Reformed creed 
to the door in 1406. 

With this hasty rush through Heidelberg 
we were obliged to be content, as we had 
other places to see; so we took the train that 
same evening to Spires. 

There is not much to see here, and we 
were not surprised that the hotel-keeper 
grumbled that scarcely anyone ever stayed 
there. The cathedral is the great attraction. 
But people come over from Heidelberg to see 
it and return in the day. This cathedral is 
said to be the most gorgeous specimen of the 
Byzantine style of architecture in Germany, 


representing towns— Magdeburg mourning, 
Augsburg making a confession of faith, Spires 
protesting. 

This monument occupied nine years in 
erection, and cost £17,000. It was unveiled 
in the presence of the Emperor of Germany 
and other Sovereigns on June 25th, 1868, 
The Queen of England sent the following 
telegraphic message on that occasion—“ Pray 
express to the committee for the erection of 
the Luther Monument my most hearty con- 
gratulations on the eventful completion of 
their task. Protestant England cordially 
sympathizes with an occasion which unites 
the Protestant princes and peoples of 
Germany.” 





The cathedral is a fine specimen of the 
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Romanesque architecture, with its four mas- 
sive towers and two domes. Near it is a 
house which stands on the site of the old 
diet-hall, where was held the imperial diet of 
1521, at which Luther appeared to defend 
himself. 

Imagination tries to picture the dauntless 
man—strong in the fear of God and in the 
power of His might—when asked to retract 
what he had taught and written, answering, 
in the face of that august assemblage of 
emperors, electors, and others,—“ I neither 
can nor dare retract anything, unless con- 
vinced by reason and Scripture. My 
conscience is captive to God’s Word, and it 
is neither safe nor right to go against my 
conscience. Here I stand. I cannot act 
otherwise. God help me! Amen.” 

Leaving this place hallowed with these stir- 
ring memories of this grand old man, we pro- 
ceeded to Mayence. We had but little leisure 
to see this place, and as my companion was 
very far from well, what little I saw I saw 
alone. 

The cathedral is a place of a good deal of 
interest, especially in the interior. It is some- 
what curious to notice that Bedeker does 
not mention in his guide-book that the 
“altar” is at the west end; until this is 
noticed there is a little difficulty in following 
the description given in the book. The chief 
feature of the interior is the presence of a 
great number of monuments on the pillars 
and on the walls, many of which consist of 
statues of the persons commemorated, finely 
executed in stone. Near the cathedral is a 
statue of Guttenberg, the first printer, who 
was born here at the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

In an open space near the railway were 
arranged the stalls for a fair which was being 
held, and in walking through this we were 
impressed with the fact that human nature is 
the same everywhere, and that the same 
things attract and please boys and girls—speak 
they German or English—for here wefe the 
same roundabouts and shooting galleries and 
lollipop stalls as at any village fair in England. 

The next morning saw us on board the ex- 
press boat at g o'clock, glad to leave the 
grand but very expensive Englischer Hof. 

Who can describe the steam down the 
Rhine? I cannot do it, not so much from a 
sense of its magnificence and grandeur (for I 
must confess that having seen it twice I was 
on both occasions a wee bit disappointed), 
but from the distance traversed and the 
variety to be seen. 





A strong wind somewhat spoils the pleasure 
of the steam, but still that does not prevent 
us from enjoying the numberless pleasures of 
the trip. Now we glide past Bingen, and 
think of the cruel bishop in his Mouse Tower 
on the Rhine. Now it is the castle of Rhein- 
stein that appears on the left to attract our 
attention, then appears the slender tower of 
Sooneck, scarcely is that passed before the 
beautiful ruins of Furstenberg come in view, 
and then the extensive remains of Stahleck, 
and close by the Gothic windows of the 
ruined church of St. Werner raise their grace- 
ful forms, below which lies the picturesque 
town of Bacharach. We speed on our way, 
and soon rising from the very water are the 
rugged walls of the Pfalz keeping its silent 
watch over the town of Caub. Next appears 
Oberwesel, the delight of artists, and over 
it frown the huge towers of Schénburg. Then 
the rocky heights of the Lurlei rocks come in 
sight, and we vainly try to see the supposed 
likeness to Napoleon I., which its sharp edge 
presents to the sky. In beautiful contrast 
to this rugged grandeur is the calm sweetness 
of St. Goar, behind which rise the imposing 
ruins of the castle of Rheinfels. 

And so on we press, now passing the Mouse 
Castle, which slyly peeps at the Cat ruins 
which we have just left. Now coming to the 
castles of the rival brothers with their romantic 
history. Then Boppard is passed, and Brau- 
bach with its grand castle of Marksburg, and 
the curious erection called K®énigsstuhl, a 
structure somewhat resembling a large pulpit, 
in which the electors used often to meet and 
choose emperors, issue decrees, conclude 
treaties, and such other business. 

Now Lahneck comes in sight, with its pen- 
tagonal tower; then the beautiful Castle of 
Stolzenfels, the property of the Emperor of 
Germany. And here, as we look back, we see 
the most beautiful part of the valley. Water 
and hill, and rock, and tree, and castles in 
abundance, all combine to present a scene 
which is admitted to be the grandest on the 
Rhine. 

And now we stop at Coblenz, gay with 
bunting because of the expected visit of royalty, 
past Ehrenbreitstein which frowns over the 
smiling Moselle. Neuwied once more comes 
in sight, then Andernach with its various 
streets and its picturesque watch-tower. Then 
appears the graceful Apollinariskirche ; then 
Roland Arch, all that remains of Roland 
Castle, the abode of that brave knight, desolate 
because his lady-love, thinking he has been 
killed in the wars, had taken refuge in the 
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convent on the little island of Nonnenwerth, 
which stands in midstream, and had become 
the bride of heaven. 

“Opposite the convent,” according to 
‘The Legend of the Rhine,’ translated by 
L. W. Garnham, “on the left bank of the 
Rhine is a mountain seen at a long distance. 
Here Roland built his castle, ever to be near 
his beloved, and here he passed days and 
nights at a window which afforded him a view 
of the convent. For many years he lived on 
this height with his faithful squire, and every 
morning he had the happiness of seeing Hilde- 
gunde at a distance; indeed sometimes it 
appeared to him as if she saluted. But he was 
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We turn from these romantic associations to 
view the Drachenfels with its grim old castle, 
and try to enter into the spirit of Byron’s 
beautiful lines : 


‘*The castled crag of Drachenfels 

Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 

Between the banks which bear the vine; 
And hills all rich with blossom’d trees, 

And fields which promise corn and wine, 
And scatter’d cities crowning these, 

Whose far white walls along them shine, 
Have strew’d a scene which I should see 

With double joy wert ¢hou with me.” 





| And my “ ¢4ou” had a twofold application, 


“Other troupes were there 
strange Company with a monster circus, to, has changed year by year. Foreigners do 





not permitted to enjoy this sorrowful pleasure | a loving one at home and a bonny boy at her 
for long. One morning she did not appear, | side. 
and the following day he saw a funeral} So we go on past busy little Konigswinter 
procession moving to the churchyard. Who /and stately Bonn, till soon the lofty spires of 
was the nun carried to the grave? Was it, | Cologne Cathedral fringe the northern sky. 
as a strange foreboding seemed to whisperto| Picking up our letters at the post-office, we 
him, Hildegunde ? |made our way to Dusseldorf, with which I 
“From that hour Roland spake not again. | must confess we were dreadfully disappointed. 
Immovable and pale he stared at the church-| The guide-book recommended a defour to 
yard of theconvent, andsohe was found oneday | see it, but when we arrived there was scarcely 
by his squire, the half-closed eyes still directed | anything to see. 
to the spot where reposed the remains of his} (The Dusseldorf School of Art is so much 
loved one. ‘The mountain on which the/spoken of, and the exhibition of pictures at 
castle was built is still called Roland Rock. | Schulte’s praised as “a European lion, worth 
During a stormy night of the winter of 1839, | every delay to visit.” But I am afraid we did 
an arch of the last remaining ruin of the} not appreciate it; doubtless the fault was in 
castle fell. On the site of that arch a new] ourselves, not in the place or the pictures. 
one has been built to remind the traveller of |Seen by other eyes it might all have been 
the most faithful and sincere love of chival-| worth every delay to visit. We, for our part, 
xous antiquity.” | made every haste to quit it and the Rhine. 
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By THE AUTHOR oF “ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK Forest,” “ LITTLE TIJA,” ETc. 


‘CHAPTER XI.—THE GREAT FAIR OF LEIPsic.|astir, for the fair had begun. This great 
autumnal market lasts three weeks, and is 

t4.ND now the great Michaelmas] attended by buyers and sellers from far and 

Fair of Leipsic was at hand,|near. There was a time when “ Jews, 
and for this purpose the troupe| Turks, and infidels” from all ends of the 
had assembled, and were set-| world might be found about its booths ; but 
ting up their show in the town.! although the former and, one may fear, the 
amongst them a latter still abound, the character of the fair 














‘swell the numbers of which Lotte and Hans still attend, but not as formerly. Railways 
were engaged. Soon the whole place was!and steamships have brought their wares 
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within easy reach of all, and it is no longer 
needful to wait for fair-time to obtain what 
every shop can produce. 

It is wonderful that under existing circum- 
stances the fair continues to be so important 
as it is; but old-fashioned people cling to the 
notion that their yearly purchases can no- 
where be made so well or so cheaply, and 
the younger folk hail the event as an excuse 
for an outing and a holiday. 

Hence for a season every train converges 
to this pomt, filled to overflowing; and every 
house-front is labelled with extraneous 
addresses, stating that “Here is located 
during the time of the September fair, with 
his or her wares, So-and-so from Bremen, 
Hamburg, Berlin, Danzig, Carlsruhe, Bruns- 
wick, Breslau,” etc, etc, ad infinitum. 
These inscriptions are printed in flaming 
characters on scarlet, white, blue, or black 
boards, and give the streets the effect of 
being decorated with bunting. The custom 
is for the regular proprietors and shopkeepers 
to turn out into booths, and to let their 
premises for the time being to strangers, at a 
high rent, which pretty well covers their own 
charges for the whole year. 

The fair of Leipsic is an institution. The 
whole town is filled with it and occupied by 
it. Every open space, market-place, and 
square is let out by the authorities for the 
erection of booths ; every roadway and foot- 
path is filled with waggons unloading and 
cases unpacking, and the streets are as im- 
passable as Oxford Street or Regent Street at 
four o’clock in the afternoon. 

It would be useless to enumerate what is 
sold at this fair. Everything is sold! One 
could not even say what is not sold. The 
“book fair” proper comes later, but books 
are also included in the earlier fair. 

The picturesque town at this period be- 
comes more picturesque than ever. Some of 
the houses in Leipsic, like those of the vil- 
lages on the road to it, remind one of the 
wooden toys of one’s childhood, which 
evidently must have been cut after this pat- 
tern. The narrow streets with their quaint 
old names and sculptured signs, the gabled 
roofs of unequal heights, the projecting bay- 
windows and decorated fronts, give the place 
a character of its own. The churches are 
old, with strange towers and spires, and the 
university buildings have a monastic look 
about them. A covered way, where formerly 
cloistered monks moved with hushed and 
measured tread, is now a passage by which 
blue, and green, and red-capped students 





swagger to their class-rooms. It is frescoed 
all over with ancient paintings, apparently of 
some merit, but having, like all ecclesiastical 
works of art, at some period or other, been 
coated over with plaster and whitewash; they 
are in many parts entirely effaced, and in all 
partially indistinct. Just without the town 
stands the schloss, or barracks, once a forti- 
fied citadel, but the moat has been filled in 
and the drawbridge done away with. The 
tower commands a view of the town and the 
great flat plain in the midst of which it lies— 
not a hill or even an undulation anywhere. 
To the south is the field of the great battle of 
Leipsic, fought in 1813; to the north is the 
site famous for the battle of Breitinger ; and 
westward, on the far horizon, may be seen 
dimly in the distant haze two towers. ‘They 
are those of Liitzen, where fell in brave fight 
the good Swedish king, Gustavus Adolphus. 

Lotte knew all about this; for she had 
been to the top of the tower, and had heard 
it all from the old watchman, who was some 
sort of connection of her grandmother. She 
liked the fun of going up the two hundred 
steps to the top. She rather enjoyed the erie 
feeling she experienced when she had got 
midway, and found her progress barred by a 
closed door; and it was with great interest 
that she had read the placard upon it, with 
these words in large letters 

“The door is open. I am at the summit. 
The tower-watchman.” 

It was rather like a fairy-tale she thought. 
The door certainly did not seem to be open; 
but she obediently tried it, and, although it 
was very stiff, she found that she could 
unfasten it, and proceeded on her way until 
she came to another, which was also shut, 
and which did not give way to her efforts to 
unlatch it. So she tapped, and presently 
appeared the hobbling old tower-watchman, 
who locked the door on the inside after he 
had admitted her. 

When she had given the message with 
which her grandmother had entrusted her, 
and after she had rested and looked about 
her a little, he unlocked it again and let her 
out; but with ordinary visitors he never did 
this until they had paid him a sufficient fee, 
he told her. 

And when she got home she told Hans 
this, and all else about her visit, and he 
would have liked to ascend the old tower 
too. But this was out of the question ; he 


was never allowed to go out at all, except to: 


the gymnastic and riding-school where he 
took his lessons, or to rehearsals at the circus, 
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whence, under threats of severe punishment, 
Lotte was bidden to bring him straight home 
again. 

The first performance at the great circus 
was to take place that evening, and at the 
hour appointed the old grandmother took 
both the children ready-dressed, but huddled 
up in cloaks, in a rattling droschke which 
clattered through the busy, lighted-up streets. 

Hans had not performed in public before, 
and Lotte gave him many little good-natured, 
kindly hints and encouraging words and 
looks. On arriving at the circus they found 
the interior of the vast arena already well 
lighted up. It was tastefully lined with red 
cloth, a false ceiling being ingeniously 
arranged beneath the tented roof. But for 
the present the children’s place was behind 
the scenes. 

The performance was opened by an 
equestrian dressed like a Cossack. Lying 
prone upon the horse’s side, and holding on 
by nothing whilst the creature flew round the 
ring, rider and steed appeared to be glued 
together by the force of attraction. ‘Then he 
hung by one foot from the saddle, his head 
almost grazing the ground, whilst the horse 
still galloped swiftly and ever more swiftly 
on, only slackening pace when the supple 
equestrian had reseated himself with a light 
movement as easily as though he had been 
riding with his head in the air all the time 
instead of his feet. Then Fraulein Sigis- 
munda danced the mazurka on horseback, 
dressed in Polish national costume, big boots 
and all. Between the scenes the clowns 
caused such amusement as clowns do cause 
with witty wit and clever nonsense. There 
was a general laugh when “ Little Leonard ” 
shovelled the dust of the farterre well up 
about one foot, in order, as he explained, to 
plant it firmly whilst he blew a feather 
through a reed. The manner in which he 
afterwards balanced this feather upon his 
nose and cheek and eyelid and breast, and 
all about him, in various directions and 
positions, oblique, perpendicular, and hori- 
zontal, was worthy of a Japanese jong/eur. 

A little comedy followed, acted entirely 
upon horseback by the Cossack, another 
rider, and a clown. The Cossack was now 
dressed as a French lady of the Louis Seize 
period, m powdered wig and furbelows, and, 
in spite of skirts and flounces and ruffled 
sleeves, he managed to ride two horses at 
once, and to act a scene at the same time. 
The horses went round and round, and he 
upon them, as if by machinery, even while 








madame fainted upon their backs, and the 
stupid valet stood over her fanning her with 
his hat, and while afterwards the husband 
mounted by her side, beat off the servant, 
and allowed him to drag by one rein, rolling 
over and over upon the ground for many a 
round. 

Then came some excellent gymnastic per- 
formances. First, of three young boys who 
climbed a slack rope, and then acted upon a 
bar, at a height terrible to look upon, only 
that a carpet was held below to catch them, 
in case of accident. It would be impossible 
to describe the manner in which these boys 
interlaced their limbs and bodies, and hung 
in loops and lines and knots from the bar. 
They were more like snakes than boys. 
What agonies they must have gone through 
to enable them to put themselves into such 
contortions! Then they tied themselves with 
arms and legs neck-to-neck in opposite 
directions and turned over and over with 
immense rapidity, like a whirligig, the legs of 
one being up while the legs of the other were 
down, and vice versa. Some other feats were 
performed by a man of large proportions, 
tall and lusty in figure, accompanied by two 
mites of children looking very pretty and 
fairy-like in their slight, fantastic garb. Poor 
little wee ones! They were Lotte and Hans. 
The man’s performance was very extra- 
ordinary and of no mean quality. Keeping 
time and step with the music of the orchestra, 
he mounted the rounds of a ladder standing 
free in the centre of the stage and supported 
by nothing but the gymnast’s own hands. 
Having gained the top, he then stood on this 
ladder supported by nothing at all, and 
moved it and himself about the stage as 
though he were walking on stilts. ‘Then 
halting he took a flute which was handed to 
him, and moving the ladder one step forward 
and one back, still in time to the music, so 
as to preserve its equilibrium and his own, 
he played an accompaniment. ‘The hall was 
hushed—a pin could have been heard drop. 
The large audience sat breathless. One false 
note, one hitch in the correctness of time or 
tune, and he would have fallen to a certainty. 
The air finished, he waved his acknowledg- 
ments of the applause showered upon him, 
and descended the ladder round by round as 
he had mounted. 

After a short interlude the two children 
came forward. They looked about five and 
eight years of age. The elder had a lovely 
little golden, curly head; the hair of the 
younger was dark, his complexion too -was 
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that of a brunette, for thus poor little Franz 
was disguised. In the hands of the big man 
the two little ones were like balls or tops. 
The smaller child stood with one tiny foot 
set upon the palm of his large hand, both arms 
outspread, and one wee leg in the air. Sud- 
denly, one could not tell how, the little head 
was where the feet had been, and the heels 
and arms made a cross. Now it stands be- 
fore the athlete, and, with the turn of a finger 
from him, heels over head it goes, time after 
time, like a whirligig, almost without touching 
the ground. Then he takes it upon his two 
palms, it stiffens its little body and is turned 
over and over and back again, like a log of 
wood. The elder child then mounts upon a 
wine-decanter placed upon a chair, and here 
upon the mouth it stands, balanced upon one 
foot, bows and courtesies, and descends again. 
Many and various were the feats these babies 
performed. Some mothers were there who 
shuddered as they thought of the discipline 
they must have undergone, especially when 
finally the athlete swung the little boy into 
the air by his heels, and with a dexterous 
swoop presented the child to the spectators, 
standing upright on his hand. The applause 
was immense. ‘The little actor responded 
gracefully, and with a bound leapt to the 
stage, and ever bowing and saluting retreated. 

How glad Hans was that it was over! The 
rest of his performance was to come later. 

The second part of the entertainment was 
to consist of the pantomime of Cinderella— 
‘an enchanted fairy-tale in three acts, with a 
concluding triumphal procession, represented 
in miniature by fifty children between the ages 
of five and eight years, in brilliant costume. 
Twelve Japanese ponies to appear in har- 
ness such as has never been seen, the smallest 
and most beautiful miniature equipages and 
coaches which have ever been shown in a 
circus ; many celebrated men of the past and 
present.” 

Thus ran the programme. It was all true, 
and not one whit exaggerated. The fairy- 
tale was acted in dumb-show, and the ball- 
room scene, where the prince first sees and 
falls in love with Cinderella, was perfect. 
It was exactly like looking on at a masquerade 
from some impossible distance, rendering the 
voices inaudible and reducing the figures to 
lilliputian dimensions. The circus had been 
turned with marvellous rapidity and taste into 
a royal saloon, with dais and throne, white 
satin drapery, rout seats cushioned with crim- 
son damask, and gilded chairs, crystal chan- 
deliers and standards with countless wax 
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lights. A chamberlain or master of the cere- 
monies received the company. Pages stood 
at the foot of the staircase which led into the 
ball-room. The guests wore powder and pig- 
tails. The dresses of all were in the most 
perfect style and taste. As they arrived, each 
couple was led by the chamberlain to the 
throne, and presented to the prince, who rose, 
bowed, and waved his hand, and bid them be 
seated. The lilliputian lord and lady bowed 
and courtesied, the gentleman conducted his 
fair partner to a seat, and, having once more 
made the courtly bow of the olden school and 
time, remained standing by her side. At in 
tervals, between the appearance of the less 
important guests, several crowned heads and 
renowned personages arrived. First came 
“ Old Fritz,” Frederick the Great, slowly, some- 
what limping, and stopping anon, even in his 
progress through the ball-room, to take a 
pinch of snuff! He halts at a few steps from 
the throne, and raises his hand to his three- 
cornered cocked hat, with a military salute. 
The prince returns it, descends from the dais, 
salutes again, gives his hand, and motions the 
old monarch to a seat on his right. Next ap- 
pears “ Le petit Caporal,” Napoleon Bona- 
parte. He too enters slowly, meditatively, 
his arms folded upon his breast. He is re- 
ceived like old Fritz, and assigned a place on 
the prince’s left. One or two nameless in- 
dividuals arrive. Then the Austrian National 
Anthem strikes up, and upon the stairs, being 
ushered in by the chamberlain with much 
ceremony, may be recognised the Emperor of 
Austria. Some more couples follow, and 
now the Russian national air is played. It is 
the Czar who enters. There is intense, breath- 
less interest among the audience, as these 
various characters appear, and stifled sounds 
of applause break forth continually at the per- 
fect likeness to the historical or living originals. 
It was wonderful how such mites could have 
been drilled to perform their parts so well 
without a hitch. The Shah, tall and stern, 
and handsomely dark, approaches the throne. 
He lays his fingers to his forehead, and his 
diamond aigrette glitters in the light as he 
bows his head. He takes his place at the 
prince’s left, so does the ex-Emperor Louis 
Napoleon, who presently follows. Now comes 
ared-trousered Frenchman. Who is it? As 
he approaches his chair on the left of the dais, 
he salutes the two Napoleons, but they do not 
respond, and look the other way ; Louis’ back 
is almost turned upon him. It is Marshal 
McMahon. King Victor Emmanuel follows, 
and is placed next to him. For each 
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nationality the suitable air is played. Bismarck 
enters, and the “ Wacht am Rhein ” is struck 
up. Stout and sturdy, in helmet and uniform, 
with his orders upon his breast, the great 
minister marches up the hall. He is warmly 
received, and assigned a seat upon the right 
of the throne. There is a pause of expectancy. 
The band plays the Prussian national anthem 
—“ Heil K6nig Dir,” Hail to the King. All 
rise as the fine old German Emperor enters. 
He looks very noble, upright and manly, even 
in this mimic form. Many of the spectators 
were amused and struck by the manner of 
the boy who played this part. It was more 
like reality than acting. His little lips were 
firmly closed between the bushy grey mou- 
stache and whiskers; the calm, clear eyes 
looked from beneath the helmet with the dis- 
cerning, discriminating look of one accustomed 
to rule and to command. At the entrance to 
the ball-room he stands, and looksaround upon 
therisencompany. Thenslowlyandwithsteady 
tread he walks across the hall. ‘The prince 
comes to meet him. They salute, and the 
emperor turns to greet his brothers of Austria 
and Russia; “Old Fritz,” who immediately 
takes another pinch, and lastly Bismarck, 
whom he shakes by the hand with marked 
warmth of manner. All this is followed by 
the audience with intense interest, and now 
and againcommented upon. The band plays 
up once more, the young prince descends from 
his dais again; a beautiful princess arrives, 
her train borne by pages, the observed of all 
observers. The prince seats her by his side. 
A quadrille follows, in which he dances with 
her. Refreshments are handedround. The 
royal guests take wine from silver cups, but 
Prince Bismarck calls for his “‘ saidel of beer.” 
A covered glass is brought. He takes it, turns 
to the emperors, lifts his helmet and drinks 
one deep, long draught, and sets the saidel 
upon the salver. All this is done in a col- 
lected, measured, calm manner, which is 
inimitable. What follows we all know—how 
Cinderella hears the clock striking twelve, 
.and hastens from the hall; how the prince 
seeks her ; how her little slipper is found ; 
and how he announces by public herald that 
he will marry whomsoever the shoe fits. 

The trying on of the. slipper by the two 
sisters is given in another scene, also the suc- 
cessful fitting on by Cinderella, whom the 
fairy at once transforms into a beautiful young 
lady, and places in a beautiful little coach 
drawn by six beautiful little ponies, not so 
large as Newfoundland dogs. The prince 
gets into the carriage with her. They drive 











off round the stage, followed by other fairy 
vehicles. In a brougham sits the German 
Emperor; in a dog-cart are accommodated 
Frederick the Great, the Emperors of Russia 
and Austria, and Prince Bismarck; in a 
Landau follows the Shah and Napoleon the 
First. Louis Napoleon, McMahon, and 
Victor Emmanuel march behind, in a some- 
what hasty and undignified manner, the whole 
lilliputian troupe completing the scene. It 
was very pretty, and Hans, who had warmed 
to his part and done it well—for he it was who 
hadacted the German Emperor—was charmed 
with the appearance of Lotte as the princess, 
and indeed almost believed that she was one, 
as he confided to her that night at home, over 
the extra good supper to which they were 
treated in consequence of his successfui dédiiz. 

Poor boy! these performances soon palled 
upon him in their repetition, for what with 
rehearsals, gymnastic training, and late hours 
at the circus, he grew jaded and over-fatigued ; 
and became pale and thin, a shadow of his 
former robust little self. 





CHAPTER XII.—THE FRUITLESS SEARCH. 


HEN the search for Franz in all 
directions, and in all kinds of ways, 
had proved fruitless, the family at the chateau 
still could hardly bring themselves to believe 
that he was lost to them for ever. Had he 
met with his death by some accident, at least 
his body would have been found, they rea- 
soned. Some people suggested that he might 
have been picked up insensible and carried 
off by some charitable person who did not 
know who he was. So he was described and 
advertised for. ‘Then others hinted that such 
things did happen as children being carried off 
by gipsies, and there had been at least strolling 
players in the neighbourhood. But these last 
had behaved in a manner to disarm suspicion, 
and indeed only two or three of the band had 
been allowed to know of the find, and the boy 
had been so swiftly and secretly passed out of 
the district that all trace of him was lost. Still 
the Count could not get over the fact that 
when the dogs, Spitz amongst them, were put 
on the scent, they had tracked it to a certain 
spot, and from thence no further. How could 
this be accounted for? There was the puzzle. 
It could not be solved. 

As time went by, and still no news could be 
gleaned from possible or impossible quarters, 
the Countess and poor old Minna mourned 
the boy as dead. His loss weighed, too, on 
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Lina’s spirits. She was of a very sensitive 
nature, and the fatigues and anxieties of that 
sad day when he had disappeared so strangely 
from amongst them had told unmistakably 
upon her. At first, in the more immediate 
distress concerning the little boy himself, her 
gradual drooping had not been heeded, or it 
was considered to be only natural and tem- 
porary. 

“She had taken cold,” nurse said, “ poor 
child !” 

And the Tante said, “ she had walked too 
far, and been too long without food ;” and 
she was kept in bed and doctored and cared 
for. 

But somehow, although she got up and was 
about again as usual after a few days, she did 
not recover her accustomed light step or 
sprightly ways, and when set again to work 
regularly at her lessons as heretofore, the little 
girl seemed listless and weary. Then the 
Countess became suddenly aware that she was 
very pale and thin, and as she watched her 
more closely, a sharp pang of anxiety thrilled 
through her, for a hectic flush at times ap- 
peared on the little adopted daughter’s cheek, 
and the cough, which had been attributed to 
a passing cold, had assumed a hard, dry tone, 
and came more frequently each day. The 
lesson-time was shortened by the doctor’s 
orders. He had his own fears, but did not 
give expression to them yet. ‘The Countess 
had hers, but would fain not acknowledge 
them, even to herself. But she kept the child 
very much with her, and watched her con- 
stantly, and they had long quiet chats to- 
gether which Lina enjoyed. 

One day as she lay on a little couch in the 
Countess’s boudoir, she was looking at the 
little devotional book which she had often 
looked through since the day when first the 
Tante had taught her what bearing our cross 
means. She was not only looking at the 
delicate illustrations now, but apparently 
earnestly reading the text that accompanied 
them. Presently the Countess, who had been 
busily writing, looked up. 

“T have copied out some little verses for 
you, Lina, dear child, which I thought you 
might like to have, and perhaps to learn by 
heart. Shall I read them to you? You can 
keep that little book in your hand the while. 
They are headed, ‘The Cross Bearer,’ and 
you will find a verse to fit each of those 
pictures, I think. Will it tire you to listen 
to them?” 

“No, auntie dear ; please read,” said Lina, 
raising her gentle blue eyes, and looking 





lovingly at the Tante from beneath their long 
lashes. 

And the Countess read in a sweet and 
tender rhythm a translation of the following 
lines :—* 


* When I set out to follow Jesus, 
My Lord a cross held out to me ; 
Which I must take, and bear it onward, 
If I would His disciple be. 
I turned my head another way, 
And said, ‘ Not this, my Lord, I pray.’ 


Yet, as I could not quite refuse Him, 
I sought out many another kind, 
And tried among those painted arosses 
The smallest of them all to find. 
But still the Lord held forth my own: 
‘This must thou bear, and this alone.’ 


Unheeding then my dear Lord’s offer, 
My burdens all on Him to lay ; 

I tried myself my cross to lighten, 
By cuttmg part of it away. 

And still, the more I tried to do 

The rest of it more heavy grew. 


Well, if I cannot go without it, 

I'll make of it the most I may ; 
And so I held my cross uplifted, 

In sight of all who came that way. 
Alas! my pride found bitterly 
My cross looked small to all but me! 


And then I was ashamed to bear it, 
When others walked so free and light ; 

And trailed it m the dust behind me, 
And tried to keep it out of sight. 

Till Jesus said, ‘Art thou, indeed, 

Ashamed to follow as I lead?’ 


‘No, no; why this shall be my glory, 
All other things I’ll count but loss ;’ 
And quickly then I fashioned garlands, 
And hung them round about my cross. 
‘ Ah, foolish one! Such works are dead: 
Bear it for Ae,’ the Master said. 


And still I was not prompt to mind Him, 
But let my self-will choose the way; 
And sought me out new forms of service, 
And would do all things but obey. 

‘My Lord, I bless Thee for the pain 
Which drove my heart to Thee again.’ 


I bore it then with Him before me, 
Right onward through the day’s white heat; 
Till, with the toil and pain o’ermastered, 
I fainting sank down at His feet. 
But for His matchless care that day 
I should have perished where I lay. 


But ah! I grew so very weary 
When life and sense crept batk once more ; 
The whole horizon hung with darkness, 
And grief where joy had been before : 
* Better to die,’ I said, ‘and rest, 
Than live with such a burden pressed.’ 


* From ‘‘ Wayfaring Hymns.” By Anna Warner. 
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Then Jesus spoke, ‘ Bring here thy burden, 
And find in Me a full release ; 

Bring a!l thy sorrows, all thy longings, 
And take instead My perfect peace. 

Trying to bear thy cross alone, 

Child ! the mistake is all thine own.’ 


And now my cross is all-supported— 
Part on my Lord and part on me ; 
But as He is so much the stronger, 
He seems to bear it—I go free. 
I touch its weight just here and there— 
Weight that would crush, were He not near. 


Or if at times it seemeth heavy, 
And if I droop along the road, 
The Master lays His own sweet promise 
Between my shoulder and the load : 
Bidding my heart look up, not down, 
Till the cross fades before the crown.” 


When the Countess ceased reading she 
looked at Lina, who lay with the little book 
closed upon her small, thin white fingers, her 
head thrown back on the pillows behind her. 
Tears were finding their way through her 
closed eyelids. The Tante went to her side, 
and gently kissing her, said softly— 

“ Do you like the verses, Linchen ?” 

“Yes, dear Tante ; very much,” said the 
child, and she opened her blue eyes full upon 
the Countess, and smiled into her face. “I 
see what you mean—‘ Trying to bear the cross 
alone ’—is not that what you meant ?” 

“Do you think it is, Lina?” said the 
Countess, smiling too, as she looked wist- 
fully at the delicate features lit up with the 
ray of quick comprehension which made 
them so interesting. “ Dear child, remember 
that if you but lay your burden—whatever 
it be—on Jesus, ‘as He is so much the| 
stronger,’ He will bear it ; you go free. Can | 
you think of one of His sweet promises 
which He lays between your shoulder and 
the load ?” 

Lina thought for a moment. “As thy 
day, thy strength shall be”? she suggested. 

“ That ought to be a very helpful one,” said 
the Tante; “then there is ‘Our light afflic- 
tion, which is but for a moment, worketh | 
for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory;’ and again, ‘Whom the 
Lord loveth He chasteneth.’ And now, dear 
child, lie still there and rest. Here is the 
little poem for you to keep, if you like it. I 
am going to see what our little Lulu is doing 
all this bright afternoon—whether she and 
nurse have come in yet.” 

Nurse and Lulu were then on their way to 
the nursery, and as soon as Minna saw the 
Countess she bade the little one run on, and | 
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full of the latest village gossip. “The family 
Herder were gone—the whole of them—they 
had left that morning, and were about to 
emigrate to America.” 

“So suddenly?” said the Countess ; “and 
with no word of message to us at all?” 

Minna had heard of none, although she 
had made inquiries, for these Herders were 
Lina’s relations, and she knew their sudden 
and unannounced departure would astonish 
the Countess, although it would make no 
difference, one way or another, to Lina. 

“Tt seems,” she explained, ‘that someone 
arrived yesterday morning and brought a 
letter from the connections of the Herders 
out in America, who are prosperous folks, 
doing very well, and they offered to provide 
for any number of the boys and girls, if they 
could go out to them in the next ship; and 
this stranger-—-who had been delayed in 
delivering the message—said that the ship 
is about sailing now in a few days, and that 
unless they could come away with him now 
at once they would miss it, and a chance of 
setting-up in life such as they would never 
get again, he said; and the boys and girls 
were all eager to go, and so Herder and his 
wife declared that if the young ones went, 
they might as well go too; and if the old 
grandfather had been alive, I believe he 
would have gone too,” added Minna. 

“ And what did they do about the house 
and the looms?” asked the Countess, who 





begged to speak to her mistress. She was | the name rightly, but I know they took 


was—although surprised at their leaving with- 
out a word for the chaéteau—in her heart not 
at all sorry that the family should have left 
the village ; for the elder lads especially were 
of an unsettled disposition, and far more 


|likely to do well in the stirring life of the 


colonies than at home. 

“They say that this Yankee stranger 
managed all that before you could look 
round, as one might say,” replied nurse. 
“He got the house turned off on the land- 
lord’s hands, and got him to buy the looms 
with it, and pay the money down too,” added 
she. 

“That would defray their passage in part, 
I suppose,” said the Countess. 

“Yes; but the relations over there had 
sent a pretty bit of ready money for that too,” 
said nurse, growing excited with her news. 

“‘T would gladly have given them a few 
comforts on their journey,” said her mistress, 
musingly. 

“They were to get all they wanted at the 
port they start from,” said nurse ; “I forget 
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nothing scarcely with them ; just their best 
suits of clothes on their backs and a change 
a-piece in their hands. They didn’t own 
much more; but whatever there was, the 
neighbours bought. It wasn’t worth much, 
I expect,” continued nurse, “for they were 
shiftless people at home, whatever they may 
turn into over there, although the folks do 
say now that they come of better-off relations, 
and at least they have some worth something 











tried to ada Yella and her father to go 
too, but he would not leave his old mother, 
with the old man so sickly.” 

“T am glad of it,” said the Countess ; 
“and I am glad that Yella should be apart 
from the influence of the other family.” 

Lulu was calling for nurse; so she went 
off to her bébé, and the Countess returned 
to Lina, thinking, as she went, that she was 
















in those foreign parts, it appears. The stranger 





HE most popular and 
best-known of the 
poets of America has 
passed away, full of 
years and honours. 
As widely read, as 
much admired upon | 





as upon the other, he has 
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now more than ever her own; ‘but, alas!” 
she sighed to herself, “ for how long ?” 
north of the continent, with the view of 


| making himself more fully acquainted with 
the Scandinavian group of languages. On 
his return he left Bowdoin College for 
Harvard, where he was appointed Professor 
of Modern Languages and Belles-Lettres. 
He held this appointment till 1854, resigning 
it then in favour of Mr. Lowell, the well- 
known writer. He held after this no other 


this side of the Atlantic | public appointment, but devoted himself 


entirely to literature. 
His first work, a translation of a small 





won a high position in both our literature and 
that of his own country; and his career and | 
circumstances have been far more ‘fortunate | 
than is usual with those upon whom is be- | 
stowed the gift of song. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born at | 
Portland, Maine, on the 27th February, 1807. | 
His father, the Hon. Stephen Scoatellon, | 
was an eminent lawyer, and a member of 
‘Congress. The family had emigrated from 
England to America in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and the poet’s mother was a descendant 
of John Alden, first of the Pilgrim Fathers 
that landed at Plymouth, New England, from 
the good ship “ Mayflower.” 

Henry was destined for the law, and having 
taken his degree at Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, in 1825, was placed in his father’s 
office. But he soon showed that he was far 
more inclined “to pen a stanza when he 
should engross,” and his youthful ambition 
directed itself to the chair of Modern Lan- 
guages, recently established in his own 
college. After a three years’ tour in Europe 
he received this appointment, and held it 
from 1829 to 1835. About this time he re- 
wisited Europe, travelling principally in the 






































French grammar, had been published a 
quarter of a century before—that is, about 
1830. In 1833 he issued a volume of trans- 
|lations, the principal being a rendering of a 
Spanish poem, written by Don Jorge 
Manrique in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, upon the death of his father, Rodrigo 
Manrique. The volume contained also an 
essay on Spanish poetry. 

After these publications his works were 
given to the world steadily and continuously, 
in the following order :—‘ Outre Mer,” 
sketches of foreign travel, appeared in 1835 ; 
“ Hyperion,” a romance, and “ Voices of the 
Night,” the first collection of his original 
poems, in 1839; ‘Ballads, and other 
Poems,” in 1841; “ Poems on Slavery,” in 
1842; ‘The Spanish Student,” a play, in 
1843; “The Poets and Poetry of Europe,” 
and “The Belfry of Bruges,” with other 
poems, in 1845; ‘ Evangeline,” in 1847; 
“‘ Kavanagh,” a tale, in 1848; ‘‘ The Seaside 
and the Fireside,” poems, in 1849; “The 
Golden Legend,” in 1851; “The Song of 
Hiawatha,” in 1855; “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish,” in 1858; ‘The Tales of a 
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Wayside Inn,” in 1863; “ Flower de Luce,” | collected works, appear under the heading of 
in 1866; “A Translation of Dante’s| “ Birds of Passage.” 

‘Divina Commedia,’” in 1867-70; “New| In 1864, and again in 1868 and 1869, he 
England Tragedies,” in 1869; “ The Divine | revisited Europe, and received from Oxford 


Tragedy,” in 1871; and “Three Books of| University the honorary degree of “ D.C.L.” 
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Song,” in 1872. Since then have appeared | He was also elected a member of the Russian 
“The Masque of Pandora ;” “The Hang-| Academy of Science. In 1874 he was nomi- 
ing of the Crane ;” “ Morituri Salutamus ;” | nated for the position of Lord Rector of the 
‘“‘ Kéramos,” and a number of smaller pieces, | University of Edinburgh, but was defeated by 
some of which, in the editions of his|Mr. Disraeli. Since then, save through his 
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works, he has not come prominently before 
the public—in England, at least—till the 
notice of his death on the 24th of March 
last appeared in the daily press, bringing to 
all who were familiar with his writings that 
curious sense of loss and sadness which we 
feel when one whom we have ranked among 
our unseen friends passes silently away. He 
died in the home in which for forty years he 
had dwelt, and in which all his most famous 
works had been composed. It is known as the 
“‘Craigie House,” and is about half-a-mile 
west of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. The dwelling is surrounded 
by some eight or ten acres of lawn and gar- 
den, and faces south, overlooking Charles 
River. It is an unpretentious wooden 
building, with broad verandahs on each side. 
Built early last century by a Colonel Jokn 
Vassal, it was confiscated after the Revclu- 
tionary War, Colonel Vassal’s son, then in 
possession of it, being a Royalist. It was for 
a time the head-quarters of Washington, and 
the room used by the patriot became after- 
wards the favourite apartment of the poet. 
He refers to it in his “ Hyperion.” “I sit 
here at my pleasant chamber-window and 
enjoy the balmy air of a bright summer 
morning, and watch the motions of the golden 
robin that sits on its swinging-nest on the outer- 
most pendulous branch of yonder elm. The 
broad meadows and the steel-blue river 
remind me of the meadows of Unterseen 
and the River Aar, and beyond them rise 
magnificent snow-white clouds piled up like 
alps. Thus the shades of Washington and 
William Tell seem to walk together in these 
Elysian Fields, for it was here that in days 
long gone our great»patriot dwelt, and yonder 
clouds so mueh*resemble the snowy Alps 
that they remind meirresistibly of the Swiss. 
Nothing can be more lovely than 
these summer mornings, northan the southern 
window at which I sit and write in this old 
mansion, which is like an. Italian villa. 
. I wish I knew the man who called 
flowers ‘the fugitive poetry of Nature!’ 
From this distance, from these scholastic 
shades, from this leafy, blossoming, and 
beautiful Cambridge I stretch forth my hand 
to grasp his, as the hand of a poet !” 

The “ Hyperion” and “ Kavanagh” have 
many points of similarity. Both run in the 
same groove. The Paul Flemming of the 
former and the Arthur Kavanagh of the latter 
are almost interchangeable, not of course in 
circumstances, but in thoughts and ideas. 
There is the same poetic, dreamy, melancholy 






temperament evident in each. They are 
almost transparencies. We can see the 
writer behind them. «They please us, but 
they do not hold us captive. For the spell 
to be perfect, it should make us forget the 
magician who has cast it upon us. But the 
tone of the books is not unhealthy. The 
melancholy and dreaminess are natural, and 
neither morbid nor excessive; and in the 
“Hyperion” the dreamer braces himself at 
last to a nobler effort and a worthier life. 
Over the pages are scattered pearls to be had 
for the gathering. 

“Tt is better therefore that men should 
soon make up their minds to be forgotten, 
and look about them, or within them, for 
some higher motive in what they do than the 
approbation of men, which is Fame—namely, 
their duty, that they should be constantly and 
quietly at work, each in his sphere, regardless 
of effects, and leaving their fame to take care 
of itself.” 

“The talent of success is nothing more 
than doing what you can do well, and doing 
well whatever you do.” 

*‘ Live in the present wisely, alike forgetful 
of the past, and careless of what the mysteri- 
ous future might bring.” 

“We judge ourselves by what we feel cap- 
able of doing, while others judge us by what 
we have already done.” 

“The life of man consists not in seeing 
visions and in dreaming dreams, but in active 
charity and willing service.” 

Above all there is that singular inscription 
copied by Paul Flemming from the wall of 
the chapel at Saint Gilgen, an inscription 
which, to those who have known sorrow, i 
full of meaning and wisdom. 

“Look not mournfully into the past. It 
comes not back again. Wisely improve the 
present. It is thine. Go forth to meet the 
shadowy future, without fear, and with a manly 
heart.” 

There are indications of a lighter vein in 
the sketches and stories of which “ Outre 
Mer” consists, notably in ‘The Sexagenar- 
ian,” and “ The Notary of Périgueux.” 

The translation of Dante is spoken of by 
a competent critic as an achievement of 
faithful translation and elegant scholarship. 

But it is upon his poetical writings that the 
fame of Longfellow will rest. It is in those 
writings that his powers find their fullest and 
freest expression. Some of them are so well 
known as to be familiar to everyone. “The 
Village Blacksmith,” ‘ Resignation,” “ Ex- - 
celsior,” and “ The Psalm of Life,” areamong 
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the most popular, ‘Thousands have read and 
repeated them and have found pleasure in so 
ut doing. And it is by shorter pieces, such as 
a1 these, that his popularity must be measured. 
e And this is common to all poets. ‘There are 
e many readers who are familiar with Camp- 
e bell’s “ Hohenlinden,” and yet have no know- 
d ledge of the “Pleasures of Hope.” Many 
e others who are familiar with Cowper’s “ John 
t Gilpin,” but yet have never read the “ Task.” 
: But there are many of Longfellow’s shorter 
d poems equal, and probably superior, to the 

above, but, from some cause or the other, they 
1 have not so readily caught the popular fancy. 
“The Light of Stars,” “God’s Acre,” and 
“‘ Endymion,” are as pleasing and as poetical, 
though less known. 

The poems on slavery are in a bolder note 
than is usual with the poet. He, like almost 
all American literary men, raised his voice 
against that detestable traffic in humanity, 

that was for so long a standing sarcasm upon 
} the principal provision in the American con- 
: stitution, which declared that “ All men were 
born free and equal,” and by way of proving 
the correctness of the declaration permitted 
the white man to buy and sell the black one. 

Among the poems issued under the title of 
“The Belfry of Bruges,” and other poems, is 
one, “The Bridge,” which few who have 
passed through times of grief and anxiety | 
will fail to appreciate. 

Of his sonnets, the best are “ A Shadow,” 
‘“* A Nameless Grave,” and “ The Poets.” 

There-are two also, one addressed to Whit- 
tier, and the other to Tennyson, which, as 
graceful tributes from one poet to another, 
are a contrast to the envies and animosities 
which too often disfigure the record of the 
lives of authors. 

The poems issued under the title of “ Birds 
of Passage,” have more polish and finish than 
the majority of the other minor pieces. 

“The Ladder of St. Augustine ” should be 
an antidote to all despair in the hearts and 
minds of those who would rise above the 
common level to a higher life... ‘* Haunted 
Houses,” “The Two Angels,” and “The 
Jewish Cemetery at Newport,” are among the 
best specimens of the thoughtful mood of the 
poet ; and “Victor Galbraith,” “A Dutch 
Picture,” and “The Revenge of Rain-in-the- 
Face,” are similar specimens of the descrip- 
tive, the last-named poem referring to a sur- 
prise and defeat of the United States forces 
by an overwhelming number of Indians. But 
the blame in the wars between the white race 
and the red is by no means all upon the side | 
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of the latter, and this the poet feels and ad- 
mits in the last verse :— 


‘* Whose was the right and the wrong? 
Sing it, O funeral song, 
With a voice that is full of tears! 
And say that our broken faith 
Wrought all this ruin and scathe 
In the Year of a Hundred Years.” 


In this collection of poems is also a frag- 
ment entitled ‘ Delia,” which will well bear 
quotation :— 


‘* Sweet as the tender fragrance that survives 
When martyred flowers breathe out their 
little lives, 
Sweet as a song that once consoled our pain 
But never will be sung to us again, 
Is thy remembrance. Now the hour of rest 
Hath come to thee. Sleep, darling; it is best.” 


The Prometheus and the Epimetheus, with 
which the first and third flight of “ Birds of 
Passage” begin and end, well depict the hope 
and disappointment, the action and reaction 
ever at work in and ever swaying the mind 
of the poet, and finding utterance in his 
song. 

In “ Flower-de-Luce” the writer amply 
sustained his reputation; and the opening 
verses under the same title are among his 
best. 








“‘ Beautiful lily, dwelling by still rivers 
Or solitary mere, 
Or where the sluggish meadow-brook delivers 
Its waters to the weir. 


* * * * * * 


Born in the purple, born to joy and pleasance, 
Thou dost not toil or spin. 

But makest glad and-radiant with thy presence 
The meadow and the lin. 


bd * * * * * 


Thou art the Tris, fair among the fairest 
Who armed with golden rod 

And winged with celestial azure, bearest 
The message of some god. 


* * * * * * 


Thou art the Mtise, who far from crowded cities 
Hauntest the sylvan streams, 

Playing on pipes of reed the artless ditties 
That come to us as dreams. 


O Flower-de-Luce, bloom on, and let the 
river 
Linger to kiss thy feet ! 
O flower of song, bloom on, and make for ever 
The world more fair and sweet !” 


The lines in memory of Hawthorne—a 
writer of a very different order and cast of 
mind—are a graceful tribute of verse; and 
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in “Kéramos,” “The Hanging of the 
Crane,” and “ Morituri Salutamus,” the poet 
shows that he has lost none of his original 
freshness and sweetness by the lapse of years, 
and that time has not robbed him of hope, 
effort, and energy. 

Between the day on which he had first 
met the class at Bowdoin College and that 
on which “ Morituri Salutamus” was written 
fifty years had passed away. He anticipates 
the answer of the few yet remaining of those 
who were his youthful companions, when he 
calls upon them to use the opportunities yet 
left. “It is too late,” they sigh sadly ; but 
he replies :— 


‘* Nothing is too late! 
Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 


* * * x ca * 


Shall we sit idly down and say 
The night hath come, it is no longer day ? 
The night hath not yet come, we are not quite 
Cut off from labour by the fading light. 
Something remains for us to do or dare, 
Even the oldest tree some fruit may bear. 


* * * * * 7 
For age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, but in another dress ; 


And as the evening twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day.” 


Of his longer productions “ Evangeline ” is 
probably most read and admired, though the 
measure — hexameter verse—in which it is 
written detracts from, rather than enhances, 
its many beauties. Apart from that draw- 
back the poem is one of Longfellow’s most 
successful productions. 

The picture of the happy and contented 
Acadians with which it opens is in his best 
style, and the dwellers in cities may envy, not 
only the contentment of the villagers, but also 
that mutual confidence which enabled them 
to live without “‘locks to their doors and bars 
to their windows.” 

But the happiness of the village life was 
rudely interrupted by the English soldiery, 
who, landing from their vessels in the har- 
bour, made prisoners of the inhabitants upon 
the pretext that they had assisted the French 
(with whom England was then at war) with 
ammunition and provisions. Whether the 
accusation was true or not will probably 
never be known. ‘The result, however, was 
sufficiently disastrous to the villagers. They 
were put on board the ships, and transferred 
to different parts of the possessions then held 
by the British Crown in North America. In 


.the confusion which inevitably attended such 
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a forced embarkation brothers were parted 
from sisters, wives from husbands, parents 
from children ; in many cases never to meet 
again. 

Thus it happens that the principal persons 
of the poem are separated, Evangeline 
and her father being left on the shore with 
others; while Gabriel, the youth to whom 
she had been betrothed but a day before, is 
hurried on board one of the English vessels. 
As night draws on the soldiery set fire to the 
village, thus destroying the last hopes of the 
few inhabitants yet left sorrowing near it, and 
overcome by the utter destruction of his 
possessions, Evangeline’s father—the farmer 
of Grand Pré—falls lifeless on the seashore. 
There he is buried, and the next day the 
ships set sail— 





‘* Leaving behind them the dead on the shore, and the 
village in ruins.” 


Here the first part of the poem closes. 
The second is devoted to the wanderings of 
Evangeline and Gabriel, the former a sorrow- 
ful orphan, led constantly onwards by delu- 
sive hopes of one day meeting her lover; the 
latter, restless and unhappy, journeying over 
meadow and prairie, looking forward to a 
reunion destined never to take place. More 
than once each crosses the other’s path; 
more than once they seem about to be 
reunited. Sometimes Evangeline “spake 
with those who had. seen her beloved and 
known him, but it was long ago, in some 
far-off place or forgotten,” and hope for a 
moment flashes up in her heart, only to die 
away as rapidly. So the years go by, one 
long continuance of hope deferred :— 


** And in seasons and places 
Divers and distant far was seen the wandering 
maiden, 
Now in the tents of grace of the meek Moravian 
Mission, 
Now in the noisy camps and the battle-fields of the 


army. 

Now in secluded hamlets, in towns and populous 
cities, 

Like a phantom she came, and passed away un- 
remembered. 

Fair was she and young when in hope began the long 
journey; 

Faded was she and old when in disappointment it 
ended.” 


At last, finding in her wanderings a spot 
that recalled to her mind something that 
speaks of the past—of the old Acadian 
Country—she ends her journey by the banks 
of the Delaware River, in the City of 





Pennsylvania. 
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** Gabriel was not forgotten, within her heart was his 


image 

Clothed in the beauty of love and youth as last she 
beheld him, 

Only more beautiful made by his death-like silence 
and absence. 


+ * * * * * 


Other hope had she none, nor wish in life, but to 
follow 

Meekly, with reverent steps, the sacred feet of her 
Saviour. 

Thus many years she lived as a Sister of Mercy.” 


A pestilence falls on the city, and, true to 
her vocation, Evangeline takes her place day 
by day by the sick and dying, till, suddenly 
and unexpectedly, the lost is found. 


**On the pallet before her was stretched the form of 
an old man; 

Long and thin and gray were the locks that shaded 
his temples ; 

But as he lay in the morning-light, his face for a 
moment 

Seemed to assume once more the forms of its earlier 
manhood. 

So are wont to be changed the faces of those that are 


dying.” 


Thus, too late for all but that sad certainty 
which kills suspense, they meet at last— 


** And Evangeline, kneeling beside him 
Kissed his dying lips and laid his head on her 
bosom. 
Sweet was the light of his eyes ; but it suddenly sank 
into darkness 
As when a lamp is blown out by a gust of wind ata 
casement. 


All was ended now; the hope and the fear and the 
SOrTOW 3 

All the aching of heart, the restless unsatisfied 
longing ; 

All the deep dull pain, and constant anguish of 
patience ! 

And, as she pressed once more the lifeless head to 
her bosom, 

Meekly she bowed her own, and murmured, ‘ Father, 


I thank Thee !’” 


That peculiar tenderness and sweetness of 
Longfellow’s. poetic genius are nowhere—if 
we except some of his shorter pieces—shown 
to more advantage than in Evangeline. 

The “ Hiawatha,” deals with the legendary 
accounts current among the North American 
Indians of a great Teacher or Prophet sent 
years ago to instruct them. Written in blank 
verse, and in an irregular and_ peculiar 
measure, it has fewer readers than any other 
of the poet’s writings have secured. From 
its phraseology, and from the fact that it 
deals with Indian habits and customs— 


unfamiliar to English readers—and also from 





the harsh and curious native names which 
occur so frequently, it has never secured the 
attention which it deserves—if only as a 
record of the traditions and customs of a 
people whom our civilization has well-nigh 
“improved” from the face of the earth. 
But the appeal of the poet should secure 
regard for the poem :— 


“Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and nature, 
Who believe that in all ages 
Every human heart is human ; 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 
For the good they comprehend not. 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness, 
And are lifted up and strengthened ;— 


Listen to this simple story, 
? 


To this Song of Hiawatha! 


Different far are the “‘ Tales of a Wayside 
Inn.” <A group of friends and acquaintances 
meeting at an old hostelry, tell tales to beguile 
the time. And very pleasant tales they are. 

The most energetic is ‘‘Paul Revere’s 
Ride,” the most gloomy is “ Torquemada,” 
the most charming is “The Legend Beauti- 
ful.” There is a quaint humour about “The 
Cobbler of Hagenau,” and “ The Rhyme of 
Sir Christopher,” and a weird ring about 
“The Ballad of Carmilhan” and “The 
Mother’s Ghost ;” while “‘The Saga of King 
Olaf” carries us back to the days of Norseman 
and Viking. 

Pleasant stories, graceful fancies are they 
all, the product of a pure imagination, a cul- 
tivated intellect, and a tender heart. 

“The Golden Legend” is another of the 
poet’s works, which, while requiring from 
him more thought and labour than the 
“ Evangeline,” is yet less popular. It deals 
with the question of self-sacrifice, most tempt- 
ing of all prospects to a noble mind. Here 
and there on the pages gleams, as ever, some 
passage of poetic beauty. One of the best 
is a meditation of Abbot Ernestus, as he 
slowly paces to and fro at evening along the 
cloisters of his convent :— 


‘* Slowly, slowly up the wall 

Steals the sunshine, steals the shade; 
Evening damps begin to fall, 

Evening shadows are displayed, 
Round me, o’er me, everywhere. 

All the sky is grand with clouds, 
And athwart the evening air 

Wheel the swallows home in crowds. 
Shafts of sunshine from the west 

Paint the dusky windows red; 
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Darker shadows, deeper rest 

Underneath and overhead. 
Darker, darker, and more wan, 

In my breast the shadows fall: 
Upwards steals the life of man, 

As the sunshine from the wall, 
From the wall into the sky, 

From the roof, along the spire, 
Ah, the souls of those that die 

Are but sunbeams lifted higher.” 


“In ‘The Golden Legend,’” says Mr. 
Ruskin, ‘‘ Longfellow has entered more closely 
into the temper of the monk, for good and 
for evil, than ever yet theological writer or 
historian, though they may have given their 
life’s labour to the analysis.” 

Fraught with a mysterious meaning “ The 
Golden Legend,” like “The Song of Hia- 
watha,” is yet comparatively neglected by the 
majority of readers. And the same remark 
applies to “The New England Tragedies,” 
and the “Judas Maccabeus,” though both 
have many poetic fancies and graceful pas- 
sages. And in the close of the former pro- 
duction, the poet puts into the mouth of St. 
John words which are the key-note to his own 
writings and aspirations, words that show 
the charity and kindliness that so marked his 
own nature and works :— 


** And that voice still soundeth on, 
From the centuries that are gone 
To the centuries that shall be! 
From all vain pomps and shows, 
From the pride that overflows, 
And the false conceits of men, 
From all the narrow rules 
And subtleties of Schools, 

And the craft of tongue and pen, 
Bewildered in its search. 
Bewildered with the cry: 

‘Lo, here! lo, there! the Church!’ 
Poor sad Humanity, 

Through all the dust and heat, 
Turns back with bleeding feet 
By the weary road it came 

Unto the simple thought, 

By the Great Master taught, 

And that remaineth still: 

‘Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that doeth the will.’” 


And this kindliness of heart and breadth of 
view have made Longfellow popular where 
else he might have failed. Another cause is 
the absence of local, or even national, colour- 
ing from his verse. ‘True, that many of his 
themes are American, but the treatment and 
versification have very little Americanism in 
them: “ Paul’s Revere’s Ride,” ‘The Cum- 
berland,” and the concluding lines of ‘“ The 
Building of the Ship,” are almost the only 
specimens of patriotic feeling evident in his 








works, and they thus are read and appre- 
ciated by Englishmen almost as much as by 
his own countrymen. 

To these causes may be added the char- 
acter of his versification. With a few excep- 
tions, it is easy and flowing, pleasant and 
clear, and there is no need to pause and 
think awhile before the full meaning, hidden 
in some turn of words and arrangement of 
sentences, is discovered. 

But the most noticeable peculiarity of Long- 
fellow’s writings—both prose and poetical— 
is that already referred to—his kindliness and 
charity. ‘There is a passage in “‘ Hyperion” 
which runs thus :—‘“ The little I have seen of 
the world, and know of the history of man- 
kind, teaches me to look upon the errors of 
others in sorrow, not in anger. When I take 
the history of one poor heart that has sinned 
and suffered, and represent to myself the 
struggles and temptations it has passed; the 
brief pulsations of joy ; the feverish inquietude 
of hope and fear; the tears of regret; the 
feebleness of purpose ; the pressure of want ; 
the desertion of friends ; the scorn of a world 
that has little charity ; the desolation of the 
soul’s sanctuary, and threatening voices with- 
in; health gone, happiness gone, even hope, 
that stays longest with us, gone; I have little 
heart for aught else than thankfulness that it 
is not so with me ; and would fain leave the 
erring soul of my fellow man with Him from 
whose hands it came.” 

It is true that the above words are put into 
the mouth of one of the characters of the 
story, but no one can doubt that they really 
represent the sentiments of the poet’s mind. 
That it is so, could be proved by a hundred 
quotations from his writings; like the theo- 
logian in “The Tales of a Wayside Inn” :— 


‘** He preached to all men everywhere 
The gospel of the Golden Rule. 


% * * ca 


With reverent feet the earth he trod, 
Nor banished nature from his plan, 
But studied still; with deep research, 
To build the universal church, — 
Lofty as is the love of God, 

And ample as the wants of man.” 


And thus it comes that throughout his 
writings is visible no bitterness, no animosity, 
no scathing sarcasm, no galling sneer, nothing 
that could awaken enmity between man and 
man. ‘To sorrow he teaches patience mingled 
with fortitude. To joy he teaches moderation 
and content. 





~ 
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He cannot be called a great poet. We do| walk and way, unrivalled ; and he has won the 
not rank him with a Byron or a Schiller, a| highest praise that can be given to poet or 
Milton or a Dante, a Shakespeare or a Homer. | author. He has left “no line which dying 
But as a sweet, pure singer, appealing to the| he could wish to blot.” 
heart rather than to the mind, to the emotions 
rather than to the intellect, he is, in his own R. STANSBY-WILLIAMS. 


a Sosa 
“BR Living SACRIFICE.” 








HE came to God! 

In the sweet bloom of womanhood she came, 
And in the chastened gladness of her heart, 

To yield herself a sacrifice to Him. 

In luxury’s soft lap had she been nursed ; 
Earth’s pleasant things beside her pathway lay, 
The voice of friendship fell upon her ear, 

And love’s fond, gentle tones her bosom thrilled : 
Yet neither friendship, love, nor aught of earth, 
Did her young heart’s supreme affection win— 
She rendered ¢hat to God. 


Calmly she knelt, 
And in the meekness of devotion said— 
“Father Divine! I give myself to Thee, 
Through Jesus Christ, my portion ever be : 
I do not trust in goodness of my own ; 
I plead the merits of Thy Son alone. 
My sins and failings for His sake forgive, 
And help me, Lord, the ‘life of faith’ to live; 
In me, Thy pleasure evermore fulfil, 
And let me love and do Thy holy will. 
“* May I to them that do not know Thy name, 
Thy love, Thy grace, and majesty proclaim ; 
And let me be a friend, and pity show, 
To those enduring want, and pain, and woe. 
“Should sorrow make mine own weak spirit droop, 
To me in Thy compassion deign to stoop, 
And fold me in Thine everlasting arms, 
And soothe and comfort with Thy mercy’s charms. 
“When earthly good would draw my soul away 
From Thy most precious love and gracious sway 
Lest things of time I then too deeply prize, 
Lest earth become more dear than Paradise, 
Speak Thou in kindness to my tempted heart, 
And brighter ‘visions ’ of Thyself impart ; 
The fulness of Thy blessing on me pour, 
And let me love and praise Thee more and more. 
“O may I now in Christ accepted be ; 
Display the glory of Thy grace in me: 
And let me soar at length, to Thee above, 
To gaze with rapture on Thy smile of love.” 
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Gotpen Hours with “THE Book.” 


XVI.—THE USE OF EARS. | things will I give Thee if Thou wilt fall down 
| and worship me!” But here is another voice, 
‘Who hath ears to hear, let him hear.”—Matthew | always crying, “Hear, and your soul shall 
xiii. 9. live!” To listen to this voice is the truest 
and the noblest use of the ear. 
i HE famous town of Mansoul| This duty requires time. A farmer cannot 
had five gates, in at which to| go into his fields at seed-time, fling abroad a 
come, and at which to go;| few careless handfuls, and then say, “ Now I 
and these were made likewise | have done! Now I shall have the weeks of 
answerable to the walls —to| harvest-work for all my reapers, store for all 
wit, impregnable, and such as could never be | my garners, food for all my household, wealth 
opened or forced but by the will and leave of | for all the year!” Yet this ishow some people 
those within. The names of the gates were|act in reference to religion; and who can 
these: Eargate, Eyegate, Mouthgate, Nose-| wonder if “their harvest is a heap in the 
gate, and Feelgate.” So says John Bunyan. | day of grief and desperate anguish”? Of 
The ear and the eye are the two chief gate-} how many hours in the week can we say, 
ways in at which knowledge enters. The ears | “This is God’s time—it belongs to religion : 
are doors, and the eyes are windows, without | this time I spend in looking at those things 
which the soul would find these houses of; which are unseen”? No one has a right to 
clay but dreary tenements. The adaptation of | be too busy to attend to the life that will run 
these organs to their respective functions is a) on for ever. 
very remarkable evidence of wise design on} This duty requires preparation. Only 
the part of our great Creator. The eye would | ignorant fanatics question the necessity of 
be nothing without light, the ear nothing with-| preparation for the pulpit; but is none re- 
out sound ; but adapted to each other, and | quired for the pew? No one has a right to 
associated as they are, they yield us all the| be too busy to read and meditate and pray ; 
beauty, all the melody of life. yet some so-called Christians do neither the 
Man and his faculties are instruments/one nor the other, and the birds of the air 
whereby God works out His plans. He| would be as attentive to a message from God 
honours His work in our bodies, though we |as they. 
may despise and abuse it. Our eyes andears| This duty requires intelligent and devout 
are worthy of His wisdom. They are talents | attention. There is no need for flattering a 
given in trust, to be employed’in the highest | preacher, though a kind word of encourage- 
uses, which we should diligently occupy till | ment is often very seasonable. It comes like 
He comes. He not only made my eyes and | the voice of the angel under the juniper-tree, 
ears, but has redeemed them by the price of | | where the weary and heartsore prophet has 
His own blood ; and surely I should not use| lain down to die. But better than any words 
them to crucify Him afresh, and to bring Him | is the fixed attention of the hearers. An 
again to shame. Let me look only at those | | eagerly upturned face is itself a benediction. 
sights, let me listen only to those sounds,|The poor preacher may well be pitied who 
which I would look at and listen to if He| has to toil for those who only mock him with 
stood by me, looking and listening with me. | their bodily presence, their minds being far 
‘To other sounds let me be deaf, to other} away. Some lose the blessings of the gospel 
beauties let me be blind! through their fastidiousness in hearing it, as if 
Issues inconceivably important depend | God and eternity should be reduced to ques- 
upon the uses to which we apply these/ tions of rhetoric and elocution. Surely, when 
organs. Sin now waves its painted beauties, | the voice of Heaven cries, the great question 
and shakes its music bells, to win us and en-} should be, “ What does it cry ?” 
slave us. Through unwary eyes and ears; ‘This duty should be followed by serious- 
the adversary enters to drag us down to death. | ness and reflection. The effect of the word 
By them he plies us as once he plied our|is often lost between the sanctuary and the 
Lord, when he said, pointing to the kingdoms} home. The benediction is pronounced, and 
of the world in all their glory, “All these | forthwith, as if a signal bell had sounded, 
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worldliness and levity and censoriousness go 
free! Hearers who would be benefited by 
the word should meditate deeply on it, and 
pray about it in secret. The iron in the smith’s 
hand must be fashioned while it is hot : to 
plunge it into cold water will make it more 
unmalleable than ever. Some good people 
grieve that they cannot remember what they 
hear, but if they have caught the sentiment 
and inhaled the spirit of the sermon, they 
have got the best things about it. A sieve 
can hold no water, but water passing through 
cleanses it. 

Some people have no “ears to hear ;” or, 
“having ears, they hear not,” which is the 
same thing. Christ came to open deaf ears. 
Let us ask Him for the hearing faculty and 
the hearing spirit. Let us exercise this faculty 
more and more, till we are ready for that 
fulness of knowledge which we cannot have 
till “ afterwards.” 


“Then shall we hear and see and know 
All we desired and wished below; 
And every power find sweet employ 
In that eternal world of joy.” 
PATROBAS, 


XVII.—A DELIGHTFUL DUTY. 


‘* Praise ye the Lord: for it is good to sing praises 
unto our God; for it is pleasant; and praise is 
comely.”—Psalm cxlvii. 1. 


HIS anonymous psalm appears to have 
been composed after the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem, when the Jews had returned from 
Babylon. The unknown psalmist exhorts 
them out of a full heart to give thanks to 
God, and names many reasons. ‘These are 
not put down in strict logical sequence, but 
almost anyhow, according to the changing 
humour of the happy bard. 

God should be praised (1) because, 
though high, He loves the lowly, v. 3-6. 
What cannot such a Being do for His 
friends ? with such a Friend, what can “ the 
wicked” do against us? (2) Because He 
provides for the inferior creatures, v. 8, 9. 
Without His loving care there could be no 
“clouds,” no “rain,” no “ grass” upon the 
mountains, no food for man or _ beast. 
“These all wait upon Him.” The helpless 
croaking of the young ravens is an un- 
conscious prayer, which their Creator answers. 
(3) Because He delights most in His noblest 
work, v. 10, 11. Pope says,— 


** An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 








True, O poet! if the man is honest all 
round — Godward, as well as manward. 
“ The strength of the horse” and “the legs 
of a man” are marvellous gifts of God ; and 
in trials of strength and swiftness men in all 
ages have delighted in them—witness the 
ancient games, witness our modern races. 
Men who “fear” God and “hope in His 
mercy” please Him better. (4) Because He 
gives national blessings. He rebuilt Jeru 
salem and brought back her captives, v. 2 ; 
He made strong their fortifications, and 
multiplied and blessed their children, v. 13 ; 
He gave them peace and plenty, v. 14. It 
is also through Him that we are filled with 
“the finest of the wheat,” and not reduced 
to a diet of rye or barley; that we are kept 
from quarrelling with our neighbours, and 
they from quarrelling with us; that ours is 
not a declining population—a sure token of 
national decay ; that we are not groaning 
under Turkish misrule, nor writhing under 
the Russian knout. (5) Because He guides 
and moderates the phenomena of nature, 
v. 16-18. And (6) because He gives our 
religious privileges, v. 19, 20. 

To praise God for all these things is 
“good” (1) because it is commanded, and 
“ good is the will of the Lord ;” (2) because 
our indebtedness isso great, and torefrain from 
acknowledging it is not good; and (3) be 
cause it does us good—elevating our minds, 
and increasing our content and happiness. 
It is “ pleasant ” (1) because it pleases God, 
who says, ‘ Whoso offereth praise, glorifieth 
Me;” (2) because duty, faithfully done, 
brings sure delight ; and (3) because it is a 
service of love. ‘ Love,” says the proverb, 
“feels no load.” It is “comely” (1) be- 
cause it is plainly the right thing to do, and 
everything fit and proper is beautiful in its 
season ; (2) because it is so perfectly un- 
selfish : our hunger cries, “Give bread !” 
—our misery, “ Have mercy!” but praise 
asks for nothing; and (3) because ingratitude 
is base and loathly. 

Who should praise the Lord? (1) “ Jerw- 
salem,” v. 12. The capital is put for the 
whole nation. Nations may forget God. 
The French did, in the eighteenth century, 
and what has been their subsequent history ? 
“The nation and kingdom that will not serve 
God shall perish.” (2) “ Zeon,” v. 12. 
Zion stands for the church. Churches may 
forget God. The Jewish church did, and 
long ago she “came down,” and still “‘sits in 
ashes ;” the Asiatic churches did, and where 
are they to-day? (3) “ Ye,” v. 1, 20. Ye 
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is put for everybody—everyone who is spoken 
to, everyone who is sung to, everyone who 
gets anything from God. Individuals may 
forget God. Do we? If not, we shall keep 
Hiscommandments. Without this proof of our 
love and gratitude, there can be no other. 
Without this, our sweetest songs, our 
sublimest anthems, our most skilful playing 
on an instrument, will be a mockery and a 
snare—an insult to the God whom we pre- 
tend to praise. 

How is God to be praised? (1) With words, 
which is necessarily implied. ‘There can be 
no thanksgiving without them. We may not 
be eloquent, but the true spirit of praise will 
be sure to find expression in warm and 
earnest words. (2) With ¢unes. “It is good 
to sing praises unto our God ;” that is, if the 
tunes are sensible, which they never are 
unless they are sweet and lively. Sprightly 


All the endless variety of musical instruments 
should be pressed into God’s service. See 
the last two psalms. 

The earth is full of God’s goodness. After 
sin has done its worst at it, how beautiful it 
is! ‘They sadly err who call it a “ waste, 


howling wilderness.” It is a garden of 


delights. 


‘* All things have something more than barren use: 


There is a scent upon the brier; 
A tremulous splendour in the autumn dews, 
Cold morns are fringed with fire. 


Daisies gleam white upon the churchyard sod, 
Sweet tears the clouds lean down and give: 
This world is very lovely—O my God, 


9? 


I thank Thee that I live! 


Were praise pleasant, but not good, we 


|should have nothing to do with it; were it 
| good, but not pleasant, we should love it for 


hymns are sometimes sung to the most dole-| its own sake ; but being both “good” and 
ful tunes that ever emanated from the brain |“ pleasant,” only a bad heart can lead us to 


of a hypochondriac, reducing praise to 
grumbling. Praise cheerily sung is ‘ good,” 
for it fills with holy fire and strength and 
gladness, which communicate themselves to 
others. (3) With “the Aarp,” v. 7. The 
harp is put for instrumental music generally. 


neglect it. 

God is the greatest of all benefactors; yet— 
Hear, O heavens! the earth which is full 
of His goodness is almost empty of His 
praise, 

PATROBAS. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—DANIEL GRIMROD RECEIVES 
AN IMPORTANT DOCUMENT, AND GABRIEL 
GRUBB, SOLICITOR, RECEIVES A NEW 
CLIENT. 





SEE Hazelcroft is going to 
change hands again,” said 
Daniel Grimrod to his fore- 
man, who was busy at a cart 
wheel, ‘rimming’ it, as the 
process of putting new felloes on it is called. 

“Indeed !” said Isaac Newbold with con- 
siderable show of interest. ‘“ Why, Mr. Wil- 
loughby has only had it a twelvemonth, and | 
there isn’t a nicer spot nor a better farm | 

within a hundred miles of it. He had it a 

bargain too, if all accounts be true. Nobody 

seems to care to hold it long. What can be 
the reason, I wonder ?” 














EDITOR. 


“ Why, I’ve a bit of a notion,” said Grim- 
rod, ‘that nobody can get hold of a thoroughly 
satisfactory title to it. If everybody had their 
rights, which they haven't, and aren’t likely to 


|get ’em, Maggie Braithwaite ought to be 


mistress there. Her‘scamp of a father let it 
go to the dogs to pay some gambling debts. 
But I’m not so clear that it was really his 
own when he sold it.” 

It may be questioned whether the honest 
young carpenter was able just then to either 
express or entertain any great amount of re- 
gret that it had passed away from that charm- 
ing maiden ; for he could not but feel that 
any chances of his in that quarter, under such 
circumstances, would become very dubious, 
and there is no doubt that the gipsy-looking 
orphan had, all unconsciously, gotten a firm 
hold of his affections. 
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** You see,” proceeded Daniel, “ they have 
never been abie to prove that the oldest of 
the Braithwaite lads, Richard, was dead, and 
I know that old Squire Braithwaite left it to 
him by will. However, it’s quite as hard, and 
harder J should think, to prove him alive; and 
as possession is nine points of the law, one 
thinks that them that buys it an’ holds it 
wouldn’t be very willing to let it go without a 
pretty penny an’ a fancy price. However, it’s 
changed hands again, and I’ve got to go and 
see the new owner about some alterations 
and repairs that he means to make—pretty 
considerable, I imagine.” 

“ Why, it’s an ill-wind that blows nobody any 
good,” said Isaac laughing, “‘and as trade is 
rather slack just now, it’s to be hoped the 
new comer will be free with his money.” 

“Tf he has any,” quoth Daniel, who was 
nothing if not sarcastic. ‘ There’s plenty 
of Mr. Newcomes who are big enough at 
spending, but they've a sad habit of forgetting 
to pay. I shall make some inquiries before 
he gets very deep into my books. If it was 
Maggie’s now, as it ought to be—” 

“If what was Maggie’s? What ought to 
be Maggie’s, Uncle Daniel?” inquired that 
young lady herself, looking as fresh as a rose, 
as she brought to her relative a somewhat im- 
posing-looking letter, nodding the while at 
Isaac, who, as usual under similar circum- 
stances, felt a peculiar sensation in the region 
of his heart. 

Postal arrangements at Bramley Dale were 
not remarkably prompt or perfect, and al- 
though it was getting fast on to midway be- 
tween breakfast and dinner, the “ postman’s 
knock ” had only just been heard at Daniel 
Grimrod’s door. Maggie, clad in a pretty-pat- 
terned, neatly-made cotton print, with her 
profusion of black hair, not too neatly but 
quite too piquantly for Isaac’s equilibrium, 
coiled above the white collar around her neck, 
had at once brought what ultimately proved to 
be an important missive and placed it in her 
uncle’s hand. 

“Well, Baggage,” quoth the old carpenter, 
whose repository of names for his fair niece 
was very large, but not either very choice or 
complimentary. “Well, Baggage, what bad 
news have you brought now?” 

“ None, I hope,” said Maggie. ‘‘ Bad news 
travels fast enough, and comes oft enough 
without needing either me or the postman 
to help it. What say you, Isaac?” 

“True enough, miss.” For the life of him, 
Isaac had never been able to get beyond that 
respectful way of addressing her, though the 








use of the Christian name in the most familiar 
fashion was common enough at Bramley Dale, 
and for all ranks and conditions too, unless we 
except the parson, the doctor, and the squire. 
Certainly the lawyer was not excluded, for 
neither in town nor vale were there either up- 
grown men or women, or unbreeched urchins, 
who did not know and speak of Gabriel Grubb 
as ** Gabriel,” which is all the more noteworthy 
for two reasons. First, he didn’t look like 
a man who would willingly have submitted 
to such familiarity. Indeed, he had been 
known more than once or twice to protest 
against it. 

“T don’t like that Tom, Dick, and Harry 
sort of fashion,” he would say. “It’s all very 
well for your bosom friend to take such a 
liberty ; but for other people to do it is, / 
think, as unwarrantable as to take you by the 
nose.” 

Whether this is true or not, in his case at 
any rate it was easier to take the liberty than 
to take the nose, for Gabriel Grubb had not 
got any nose ; at least, not any worth speaking 
of. People did say—but then what is there 
that people will not say ?—that Gabriel had 
worn that feature of his face away by 
grubbing ; and that as the mention of his 
last name always led the speaker involuntarily 
to look at his nose, it really was a kindness 
to the owner both of name and nose to stop 
short at ‘ Gabriel,” which did certainly sug- 
gest an idea of a more elevated kind. 

The second reason for the noteworthiness 
of the practice of calling the solicitor by his 
Christian name is, that it was not by any 
means descriptive of the man. “Gabriel” is 
a good name, an exceedingly well-sounding 
name; and as it is appropriated in Scripture to 
one of the most elevated and glorious- of 
created beings, it might well be supposed to 
have an elevating influence on those who 
wear it, and tend to elevate the opinions of 
others with regard to them. But ‘‘ What’s in 
a name?” as a certain not unknown and 
not seldom-quoted sage hath said. “A rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet.” 
So would Gabriel have done, every whit. 
But that is not saying much. Anybody who 
should put the matter to the test, would wish 
that, temporarily, they might be like Gabriel 
Grubb in another respect—without any nose; 
at least, without any worth smelling with. 

No; Gabriel was not in any way related 
to the archangel of that name, and it did not 
seem to fit him. Hence, as I have said, it 
was noteworthy that people should so per- 
sistently choose to call him by it, when. 
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“Mr.” might have escaped a deed so 
violently paradoxical. 

On second thoughts I am inclined to 
think that use and custom in this instance 
were not so far astray. I once knew a 
negro of the Ebo tribe who was far away 
the blackest of all the black men it has 
been my privilege to see; and as I have 
lived among them that statement is strong 
and inclusive. He was as black as—ebony 
I should have said, only he did not shine. 
His was a dull, dead, sooty black ; but so 
deep, so dark, so dense,—I was going 
to say so diabolical, only as I have never 
seen Diabolus (the old original), and as I 
will be historically correct and descriptively 
exact, I withdraw the adjective—that ordi- 
nary negroes beside him looked only dusky, 
and might have passed for “children of a 
cooler clime.” His name was Dick White- 
boy! And I declare that the mention of 
his name, “ Whiteboy,” does even now bring 
his superlative blackness into view with an 
intensity that nothing but the paradox could 
paint. 

That must have been the case, I think, 
with regard to Gabriel Grubb. To know 
him, his antecedents, his present, to say 
nothing of his probable future ; to see him, 
to be acquainted with his modes and methods, 
to be familiar with his works and ways, to 
have a clear knowledge of his general charac- 
ter, and then to hear somebody call him 
“Gabriel,” suggested at once the arch 
“The ch in arch remains soft where it 
comes before a consonant.” (Vide Lindley 
Murray.) 

I was about to introduce Gabriel Grubb to 
the reader by an exact and unflattering de- 
scription of his outer man ; but he must wait 
awhile for his photograph, for I have just 
remembered that the last half-page concern- 
ing him is but a parenthesis, and has grown 
out of the fact that Isaac Newbold had not 
dared to address the handsome niece of his 
crusty master without the uncustomary prefix 
“‘Miss.” Perhaps I may be forgiven for 
such an inroad on the harmonies when I 
explain that the imposing letter Maggie had 
brought her uncle had been written by Gabriel 
Grubb himself. 

“True enough, Miss,” said Isaac, in reply 
to Margaret’s appeal; “but any bad news 
you might have to bring would have ss 

“A bungling messenger, no doubt,” said 
Maggie, wisely cutting short the compliment ; 
and not before time either, for the arching of 




















downward curve of his thin lips, showed that 
Old Crusty thought his journeyman to be 
gone into the land of Noodledom very far 
indeed. 

Probably Isaac had some glimmer that he 
was on the point of making a fool of himself, 
so he made endeavour to recover the path of 
the wise, by saying, with a smile— 

“You know the old rhyme— 


‘When good news you pen me, 
Kind be the letter ; 

For good news will then be 
Sweeter and better. 

If ill news thy letter 
Must bring me, O friend ! 

’T will read all the better 
If lovingly penned.’ 


And what is true of the writer is surely true 
to some extent of the messenger, too.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” exclaimed Daniel Grim- 
rod, with the nearest approach to a laugh 
that the old man was able to compass, and at 
the same time looking at the signature at the 
foot of a formidable document of blue fools- 
cap; “I’m afraid there isn’t much room for 
sentiment. It’s from Gabriel Grubb !” 

Casting his eye over the legal penmanship 
exhibited on the spacious page, the old car- 
penter read the words ‘“ Zhe Hazelcroft 
£state ;” and with his accustomed caution he 
refolded it and put it in his pocket without a 
word ; leaving his companions to wonder, 
if they chose, what the sly, though clever 
solicitor, and Old Crusty, whose antipathy to 
lawyers, and especially that particular speci- 
men of the craft was well known, could have 
in common. 

In a little while Daniel Grimrod followed 
his niece out of the shop, and after stopping 
a brief moment at the foot of the stairs to 
listen to the merry song the young gipsy was 
singing as she went about her household 
duties, he ascended to a little chamber which 
he kept private, and in which his business- 
books and small library were placed. Here 
he shut himself in, and set to work to study 
the long and important communication which 
he had just received from Gabriel Grubb. 

“Now then, Master Six-an’-eightpence,” 
said he, apostrophising his correspondent, 
“let us see what little game you are inclined 
to play. You've a pretty good notion of one 
party that will come out the winner, 74 be 
bound, whatever it is.” 

He read the letter through, and re-read it, 
and went through it a third time ; and then 
raising his spectacles so that they rested on 
the middle of his brow, he threw himself back 
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in his chair, put the tips of his fingers to- 
gether, and silently pondered on the situation. 

“Humph !” said he, at last ; “I wonder 
if it’s true. It'll be a grand thing for the 
lassie, if itis. But what’s your secret, Gabriel 
Grubb? and what are you after ?—there’s 
the rub! Ha, ha, ha! ‘That’s poetry, I do 
declare! Better than Isaac’s sentimental 
bosh. Not particularly good news for Aim, 
though. Good fellow, Isaac. Can’t be beat 
at a cart-wheel, now that /’ve given it up; 
but—Hazelcroft, eh? 


‘Gude faith he munna fa’ that !’ ” 


And raising his lanky form from the chair, 
he pocketed his spectacles, and made his way 
forthwith to a side street behind the abbey 
church ; where was a dingy office suggestive 
of webs and spiders and captive flies, and 
on the windows of which were inscribed 
in equally dingy characters the legend, 
“GABRIEL GRUBB, SOLICITOR.” 

It was not much in prudent and cautious 
Daniel’s line to enter into a domain of that 
kind. Let us hope he will take care what he 
is about. I wonder if he ever read the hint 
that Butler gives :— 


‘*To this wise man the knight repairs 
For counsel in his new affairs ; 
And found him mounted in his pew, 
With books and money placed for shew, 
Like nest-eggs, to make clients lay, 
And for his false opinion pay.” 


CHAPTER XV. — MARGARET BRAITHWAITE 
HEARS THE VOICE OF MUSIC, AND 
SYDNEY WAINWRIGHT, ESQ., IS RUDELY 
INTERRUPTED. 


HAT spruce young scion of an honour- 

able and wealthy house, Sydney Wain- 

wright, Esq., had not succeeded in obtaining 
much information either from Isaac New- 
bold or his sardonic master concerning the 
young lady who appeared like a fair vision 
before him on his visit to the carpenter’s 
shop. The singular episode on the bridge, 
when the hermit of Bramley Dale pointed 
a moral from the capture of the too eager 
trout, did not interfere with his purpose to 
pursue, not only his investigations concern- 
ing Maggie, but that maiden herself, for he 
was honest enough in his declaration of 
opinion that she was “a superior article.” 
That form of speech may sufficiently define 














the kind of interest he felt for her and that 
prompted him to seek her acquaintance. 

Sydney Wainwrights, alas, who regard the 
gentler sex simply from the point of view of 
an “article,” ordinary, inferior, superior, and 
what-not, are sadly too numerous on this poor 
planet, and a compulsory ejectment into space 
would rid the world of one of the most 
grievous curses it contains. 

It was a pleasant and balmy evening in 
later spring, and Maggie Braithwaite, bent 
upon an evening visit to her friend Mrs. New- 
bold, resolved first upon taking a long and 
pleasant walk through the Bramley woods, 
which lay along the breast and brow of the 
stretch of hills which skirted the town and 
valley of Bramley Dale. By walking some 
two or three miles in this direction, she 
could turn to the right through a wicket-gate, 
and pursue her walk through a pleasant and 
shady lane, much noted in the neighbour- 
hood for the remarkable song harmonies from 
the countless birds who nested there, and 
whose welfare was jealously guarded by Squire 
Wainwright of Bramley Park. 

Maggie was a good deal depressed this 
evening, and as she sauntered across the green 
fields and along the pleasant woodland paths, 
her lonely, orphaned and dependent condition 
seemed to come home to her with unusual 
force. ‘The sad history and shameful fate of 
her father; the sorrows and sufferings, the love 
and tenderness which she had shared with her 
sainted mother; the repellent character and 
behaviour of the distant relative who had 
given her shelter and home; the consciousness 
that she was the cause of increasing quarrels 
and a wider breach between her uncle and his 
capable housekeeper, Dorothy Crowle, who 
never lost an opportunity of resenting Old 
Crusty’s hard speeches when Maggie was con- 
cerned ; and besides all this, a certain shadow 
of impending trouble, for which she could 
scarcely account ; a fear to look fora moment 
into the future—depressed and oppressed her 
in such a fashion that for a long time the 
cheerful sights and sounds of spring failed to 
rouse her to a. sense of the inspiring scenes 
around her. She felt herself to be alone: a sort 
of unwelcome hanger-on. ‘This, by-the-way, 
was by no means true; for there is every 
reason to believe that Daniel Grimrod con- 
gratulated himself, in his own grim fashion, 
in having the girl beneath his roof and by his 
hearth. But depressed spirits are not always, 
perhaps not oftenest, based on exact facts 
and experiences so much as on dark fancies, 
self-conjured fears, and gloomy exaggerations. 
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Half our troubles are manufactured by our- 
selves and then increased in size and intensity 
by our sad tendency to ponder on them. 

Coming at length to a lovely glen through 
which the broad stream already mentioned 
flowed, and crossing a rustic bridge which 
spanned its musical waters, Maggie stood, and 
leaned her elbows on the rude rail that 
formed a part of it. She gave herself up to 
melancholy musings, and the tinkle of the 
stream and the hum of insects, and even the 
chirping of the birds among the bushes that 
fringed the brook and the willows that over- 
hung it, seemed to her to makea melancholy 
minor music consonant with her frame of 
mind. As her eyes were fixed on the flowing 
waters, she involuntarily repeated aloud the 
words of Longfellow’s touching poem ; putting 
the words in the present tense, as if more 
greedily to appropriate them to herself :— 


** How often, O, how often, 
I could wish the ebbing tide 
Would bear me away in its bosom 
O’er the ocean wild and wide. 


For my heart is hot and restless, 
And my life is full of care, 

And the burden laid upon me 
Seems greater than I can bear.” 


And then the tears flowed freely, and she 
breathed a silent prayer to heaven for the 
promised “ grace to help her in time of need.” 
And now, as aforetime, she proved the truth 
of the ancient rhyme: 


“¢ For the orphan’s tear, the orphan’s cry, 
God ever hath an ear, an eye; 
And sendeth angels down to bless 
The sad hearts of the fatherless.” 


In this case the angel had the wings and 
note of a missel-thrush, which just at that 
moment piped a brief, intermittent voluntary, 
and then straightway sang its vesper song, 
pouring a clear full flood of melody from over- 
head, so that it fell on the tearful girl like a 
benediction direct from heaven. Looking 
upward—hers, you see, had been ever a down- 
ward look, such is the foolish way we have 
of wooing the sadness against which we 
should contend—she saw the heaven-sent 
chorister perched on the very topmost branch, 
and all but on the topmost twig of a tall silver 
birch, whose lacelike foliage was gleaming 
and shimmering in the crimson light of the 
setting sun. As the sweet singer trilled its 
bright and winsome melody, melody which 





came rippling down upon her like echoes 


from the “ quiring cherubim,” that too shaped 
itself into a syllabled message to her open and 
receptive mind. What Carlyle calls “little 
dewdrops of celestial melody,” did for her 
what other dewdrops do for drooping 
flowers. Her thoughts were lifted, as well as 
her vision, from the grateful singing bird upon 
the bough to the blue sky higher up, the sky 
in which the stars were hid, waiting, waiting, 
to shine out when darkness came, to shine out 
more brightly as the darkness deepened—a 
type and token of the good God’s reserve of 
aid and cheer and solace for the night of 
grief and pain. Then her uplifted thoughts 
rose higher yet, higher than the stars, higher 
than the angels, of whose songs Aer songster 
had stolen a sweet snatch for her behoof, up 
to the throne, her Father’s throne, and by His 
side that elder Brother, who was born for her 
adversity, her true, all-powerful, and unfailing 
Friend | 

“Thanks, blithe bird!” said Maggie, with 
a tearful smile, as she pursued her onward 
way; “I will trust, and not be afraid. 
‘Thanks for a sweet message sent by thee from 
my Father ;” and straightway her heart— 
in tune with nature, because it was in tune 
with nature’s God—found voice in a familiar 
and well-remembered song :— 


‘*The child leans on its parent’s breast, 
Leaves there its cares and is at rest ; 
The bird sits singing by its nest, 

And tells aloud 
His trust in God, and so is blest 
"Neath every cloud. 


He has no store, he sows no seed, 
Yet sings aloud and doth not heed ; 
By flowing stream or grassy mead, 
He sings to shame 
Men, who forget, in fear of need, 
A Father’s name. 


The heart that trusts for ever sings, 

And feels as light as it had wings ; 

A well of peace within it springs ; 
Come good or ill, 

Whate’er to-day, to-morrow brings, 
It is His will. 


His will is mine, for He doth know 
The safest path for me to go; 
On darkest cloud He paints His bow ; 

‘ Trust, child,’ He saith : 
My heart replies ‘I will,’ and so 

I walk by faith. 


By faith I walk and not by sight; 
Then shines the darkness as the light, 
‘Thus am I strong in His great might, 
And still can say, 
* Sorrow endureth for a night 
And then comes day.’” 
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Maggie had failed to take note of time. 
The bird-song had held her beneath its spell 
longer than she thought; and when she 
passed through the wicket-gate and entered 
the deeper shadows of the grove, she was 
somewhat alarmed to find herself so far from 
her intended goal at so late an hour. She 
made what haste she could so as to reach the 
light again which still shone in the open field; 
but before she reached the second gate, she 
was met by no less important an individual 
than Sydney Wainwright, Esq., who was 
sauntering much at his ease, enjoying the 
“balmy breath of the spring eve” and the 
fragrance of the “ birds’-eye” in his meer- 
schaum pipe. Doubtless many persons will 
imagine that the aforesaid “ balmy breath ” 
was severely tampered with and sadly spoiled 
by the aroma that mingled with his own. 
Probably it was suggested to his mind that 
Margaret might have some such opinion, for 
no sooner did he recognise her than he 
knocked out the burning “ weed” by tapping 
his pipe against the handle of his “ clouded 
cane.” Having set his foot upon the still 
smoking ashes so as to extinguish them, he 
placed the pipe in the pocket of his shooting- 
jacket, devoted one gloved hand in familiar 
fashion to the twirling of his moustache, and, 
bowing with an air that Beau Brummell 
might have envied, he said— 

“Good evening, Miss. It is a very 
pleasant evening for a walk:” 

It is not to be supposed that our young 
and handsome patrician was transgressing 
established rules of etiquette in addressing 
a lady whom he did not know, and to whom 
he had not been introduced. That rule was 
of course to be observed on all fitting occa- 
sions, and by all who could lay claim to 
eligibility in the matter of rank. But 
Margaret was only the niece of a country 
carpenter, and in that case one need not be 
over particular about attending to the niceties 
of well-bred life. 

Margaret, who was a lady, though she did 
live next door to a carpenter’s shop, politely 
responded— 

“Good evening! It is indeed beautiful 
weather,” and passed on. 

“T am sure you will excuse me, Miss; but 
I think I had the pleasure of seeing you at 
Old—at, ah—Daniel Grimrod’s place the 
other day. I am afraid you would think me 
dreadfully rude on that occasion; but the 
truth was, I was so thoroughly taken by sur- 
prise,—so lost in astonishment at the 


“O! I beg to assure you there is not the 
slightest need for any apology!” said Maggie, 
with a most uncdmfortable blush on either 
cheek ; “I did not—I do not remember 
anything about it;” and so saying she 
bowed, and with some additional speed 
resumed her homeward way. 

Mr. Sydney, however, was not lightly to 
be shaken off. Putting a wonderful amount 
of tenderness in his tone, so that even his 
moustache appeared to droop under the in- 
tensity of his feeling, he said, as he turned to 
walk by her side— 

“TI am glad to hear it, my dear young 
lady. I assure you it has distressed me very 
much, I have not been able to get the 
charming picture which I saw in Grimrod’s 
doorway out of my mind ; and I have been 
longing for an opportunity to make ac- 
quaintance with—” 

“TI am sure, sir, that you will see,” said 
Maggie, with much dignity, though for the 
life of her she could not help the blood 
mantling on her gipsy cheek, “that I cannot 
linger here, and must ask you to leave me 
to make my way home ;” and again she set 
off to walk faster than before. 

“Well, good evening, then; but I hope 
you will not deny me an opportunity of tell- 
ing you what is in my heart. I do assure 
you I never was in such earnest in my life.” 
(That probably was because he had never 
met with such a superior article.) ‘ Shake 
hands with me, to show that you forgive my 
intrusion ;” and Sydney Wainwright, Esq., 
extended his lavender glove for that pur- 
pose. 

“Good evening, Miss Margaret ; shall I 
see you safe home?” said a voice, and lo! 
between the gloved hand and the agitated 
girl there stood the stalwart and manly form 
of Isaac Newbold, with white apron folded 
round his waist and the semicircular bag of 
tools, from which the blade of the handsaw 
was peeping, slung across his shoulder and 
carried by the aid of his adze. 

“* What do you mean, sir?” said the young 
gentleman, with a frown on his face and 
fierce anger in his eye, and half lifting his 
cane in threatening fashion. 

“T mean to take care of Miss Braithwaite,” 
said Isaac, coolly, “if she will permit me, and 
to bid you good-night.” 

Maggie had taken advantage of this little 
episode to prosecute her journey; and as she 
was now far ahead, and Isaac looked a trifle 
dangerous, the baffled exquisite contented 








remarkable vision ¥ 


himself with saying— 




















“Look you here, Mr. Carpenter, don’t you 
interfere with matters that don’t concern you; 
I can soon put a spoke in your wheel; so 


take care !” 

“Tm afraid there is no need to put a 
nave in yours,” said Isaac ; ‘‘and I mean to 
be on the watch as to how you turn; so 
there !” 

The feud between patrician and plebeian 
became a deadly business in old Rome. I 
am afraid here are the elements for an 
equally fatal strife ; for in the hearts of both 
was great bitterness as each went his several 
way. 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE HERMIT MAKES AN OB- 
SERVATION ; TABITHA CROWLE' HAS 
AMBITIOUS VIEWS, AND ISAAC NEWBOLD 
DISCOURSES ON SEVEN-LEAGUED BOOTS. 





T required all Isaac Newbold’s extra 
| strength and length of limb to lessen 
the distance between himself and the young 
lady, who had been favoured, honoured, as he 
of the lavender gloves would have said, with 
the attentions of Mr. Sydney Wainwright. The 
fact is that Maggie, though she was sufficiently 
thankful for Isaac Newbold’s timely appear- 
ance, had been so thoroughly aroused to a 
sense of the unwisdom of her being in that neigh- 
bourhood at all at such an hour, that she was 
anxious to escape companionship altogether. 
Having arrived at the bridge across the brook, 
and being well within the range of the houses 
of Bramley Dale, Maggie breathed more freely, 
but did not much slacken pace ; and so, hot, 
flurried, and at half a run, she passed the gate 
of the Hermitage without noticing that the 
hermit himself was standing there, stroking 
his long white beard and enjoying the cool 
night air. He, however, was a remarkably 
observant character, and Maggie’s plight con- 
vinced him that fear of something behind, 
or apprehension of something in store, was 
lending wings to her feet and colour to her 
face. 

Of course, it was nothing to him ; but, as I 
have said, those keen, if kindly, grey eyes of 
his belonged to one who was much in the 
habit of studying human nature, and he could 
very sincerely say that nothing that affected 
humanity was a matter of indifference to him. 
Still thinking of the flurried maiden, whom 
he had recognised as the niece of the grim 
carpenter, he saw the carpenter’s foreman 
pass the gate, at a pace which did not com- 
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worse speed. 
but he is all the better for a bit in his mouth. 
With time and straw medlars ripen. 
with that valuable morsel of proverbial philo- 
sophy, given to my readers, free, gratis, for 
nothing, I will proceed with my story. 
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toil and a heavy bag of tools to carry into the 
bargain. 

His grey eyes twinkled, and a knowing 
smile played above his grey beard as he said 
to himself :— 

“Ha, ha, Master Wainwright, whether you 
wheel left or right, that pretty little gipsy pre- 
fers your room to your company.” 

“Shure, yer hanner,” said a voice in the 
garden, in the richest brogue of old Erin, 
“the supper’s spoilin’ intirely, more’s the 
pity, for the praties are done brown beauti- 
fully.” 

“ So is the carpenter,” said the hermit, with 
another twinkle in his eye, and shut the gate. 

But who ¢s this hermit, enquires the gentle 
reader of this veracious chronicle, and what 
has he to do either with Isaac Newbold or 
your pretty heroine? My answer is: have 


patience. You cannot expect to know every- 
thing atonce. ‘The one who waits is the one 
who wins. You cannot have a cable until 


you have twisted a thread. He who begins 
with a gallop will end with a walk ora dead 
stop before the goal is reached, while fair and 
softly goes farina day. The more haste, the 
Curiosity is a horse of mettle, 


There, 


Margaret Braithwaite made no great pause 


in her travel until she arrived at the door of 
her own house. 
though it was Daniel Grimrod’s, I know 
better than she did—that the old fellow made 
her cordially welcome to it in his heart, 
though his crabbed temper and rough tongue 
did not know how to put it into words. 
course, going to Widow Newbold’s had been 
out of the question, and indeed she was too 
tired and weary for that, had there been no 
other reason for passing the widow’s hospit- 
able and friendly door. 


I say her own house; for 
far 





Of 


“Why, lawkie me, dear lassie, wheriver ha’ 


yo’ been? and what’s fluttered your dear 
heart like that ?” 


Such was the greeting of Dorothy Crowle, 


as Maggie doffed her hat and shawl and flung 
herself into Dorothy’s own individual chair. 


‘“‘O, I’ve had such a long walk, and I’m so 


tired,” said Maggie, in a way which she hoped 
might preclude the necessity of further inquiry 
or explanation. But she reckoned without her 
host, or rather without Dorothy Crowle ; for 
that stout, brisk, sensible Abigail was too dis- 





port very well with the close of a hard day’s 





cerning, and her honest love for the orphan 
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girl too genuine and absorbing to permit her 
easily to be deceived. 

“Nay, bairn,” she said, “there is no need 
to tell me no more than yo’ feel inclined to. 
ve no call to interfere ; but it’s as plain as 
a pikestaff that something or somebody’s 
bothered you; and I’d a good deal sooner 
they bothered me. /’d settle’em, But there, 
/’ve no right to meddle.” 

This, of course, tender-hearted Maggie 
could not. withstand. So she gave Dorothy 
the kiss of confidence and peace, and straight- 
way told her how she had been entranced by 
the song of the thrush, and how she was be- 
lated in the grove; and how Sydney Wain- 
wright had pressed his attentions upon her, 
and how Isaac Newbold’s interference had 
set her free to run home as fast as she could 
without staying to look behind her; “and, 
and—that’s all, Tabitha,” she concluded with 
a few unbidden tears. 

“ All, is it, dear lassie? an’ plenty too, 7 
think.” said the sympathetic housekeeper. 
“But you don’t mean to say that you ran 
away from our Isaac? He would ha’ taken 
care of you. I’m sure he would.” 

Maggie, in her heart, did not doubt that, 
but she was not quite sure what the “taking 
care” of her might have included. It will be 
noticed that Tabitha Crowle spoke of the 
young carpenter as “our Isaac,” and the 
reader will rightly gather from that, that she 
not only looked upon Isaac as a vital part 
of the establishment, but that she regarded 
him with a full measure of personal favour 
and esteem. More than once it had crossed 
her mind that he and Maggie would make a 
capital pair “if so be as they could be brought 
together,” as she put it, though it did appear 
to her at times as though Isaac, excellent as 
he was, was scarcely enough of the gentleman 
to mate well with her favourite, who was al- 
most too good for anybody. 

Now, however, that Sydney Wainwright, Esq., 
seemed to be within the circle of possibility 
as an honourable suitor—for Tabitha was too 
honest and unsuspicious to imagine it could 
be otherwise—I am afraid Isaac’s eligibility 
was not quite so apparent. Sydney, too, was 
a prettier name than Isaac, and everyone 
knew that its owner was far away the hand- 
somest man in all the region round about. If 
he was rich and belonged to a family of great 
gentlefolk, why, Maggie, God bless her, came 
from gentlefolk too; for the Braithwaites used 
to lift their head quite as high as the Wain- 
wrights, though possibly their purse was not 
quite so long nor their blood so blue. As to the 








matter of riches, why, Maggie would be none 
so ill off when her uncle died; for she was sure 
of all he had, and anyhow, she was good as 
gold, and if she wasn’t rich she ought to be. 
There! And it might as well come from the 
Wainwrights as anywhere else. 

That was the way Tabitha’s mind was run- 
ning on as she went about her household 
tasks, preaching to herself with Maggie’s in- 
terview with Sydney Wainwright for a text, 
and with such convincing force did the sermon 
come that she felt constrained to make the 
application to somebody else—a custom com 
mon to sermon-hearers from the beginning 
until now. 

“What a pretty name Sydney is, Maggie!” 
Tabitha said fervently as though she was wil- 
ling to die for it; “don’t you think so ?— 
Sydney !” 

“No, I can’t say Ido. It comes a little 
too softly. It would do better for a lady’s 
name. I think there is something a great 
deal nobler and more manly in some 
names than others. ‘There’s ‘Isaac,’ for 
instance—” 

Tabitha looked up from her work with 
arched eyebrows; and Maggie, who had men- 
tioned the name in all innocence, and 
without the slightest reference to one par- 
ticular wearer, blushed redder than a June 
rose, and hastened to say— 

“You need not look, Tabitha. I had 
nobody in my mind. I simply think it a 
manly name, with a smack of independence 
about it; but as for anybody who wears 
it, Abraham or Jacob are just as much 
to me.” 

Whether this was quite true or not we 
need not stay to inquire; there is no doubt 
that she thought it was, or thought that she 
thought so; but whenever I get to these meta 
physical questions I always remember that 
I can’t swim, and have no corks, and so I 
leave it for time to settle as it may. Honest 
Tabitha Crowle believed it, at any rate, and 
so reverted at once to the idea that was find- 
ing special favour with her just then,— 
namely, that her Maggie, sweet, dainty, lady 
like Maggie, ought to be a gentlewoman, and 
that her proper place was in a drawing-room 
quite as elegant as any whose Turkish carpet 
was trodden by the aristocratic feet of the 
Wainwrights of Bramley Hall. 

“Why, it’s a good name enough,” said 
Tabitha; “though 7 don’t mind owning that 
I like it all the better for bein’ our Isaac’s 
name ; but it isn’t a gentleman’s name, you 
know, Maggie: Sydney is.” 
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“Gentle is that gentle does,” said Mamie 
with a smile ; “and it does not matter what 
they’re called.” 

“Nay; that isn’t it,” said the housekeeper; | 
“it’s han’some is as an’some does. But 
whether he do it or no, young Maister Wain- | 
wright is ‘an’some is,’ an’ no mistake. He’s | 
quite a pictur’.” 

The force of Tabitha Crowle’s admiration 
of the young patrician could of course no 
further go; and as Maggie felt tired, and 
much inclined for silence, Tabitha was left to 
think of the “pictur,” and how grand 
“ Margaret Wainwright ” would sound as the 
future name of her pet and frofgé, whom 
she loved not wisely, but with all her honest 
heart. 

When Isaac Newbold reached his mother’s | 
cosy cottage,—or rather his own, over which | 
his mother presided,—that good lady was not | 
slow to perceive that something had put her 
boy out of gear and out of spirits exceedingly. | 
She pushed back his dark hair from his brow, 
running her fingers through it, a thing which 
she had done any day and almost every day | 
during these six-and-twenty years, indeed 
ever since her tall, stalwart, intellectual-looking 
son was a little curly-locks whose favourite | 
seat was in her lap; and having administered | 
her customary kiss of welcome, she said— | 

“You look extra fagged, to-night, Isaac, 


int 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and a little bit cross, too; what is the matter, | ? 


laddie ? 

Isaac’s heart was always very near his eyes | 
where his mother was concerned, and her} 
anxious tones did more to give him the 
necessary tonic than aught else could have | 
done. 





Fagged I am, mammie ; more fool 2 for |. 
Ww siking like a prize-winning pedestrian. Talk | 
about seven-leagued boots, —why, I’ve h ad | 
‘em on to-night ; but tho’ they make you go, 
they don’t keep off the tiredness one bit. 
What’s the good of magic boots like them ?” 

Poor Isaac ! ! It was quite true; but ina 
sense he did not just then intend. 

“But as for being cross, mother mine, 
with your face shining on me, that’s im- 
possible.” 

“Ves, laddie ; but it didn’t shine on you} 
before you crossed the threshold.” 
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“No; but the anticipation did :— 


‘ With blither steps and quickened pace 
He hails the sunshine of her face, 
Already seen, and felt before 
The eager hand has oped the door.’ 


You know the lines ?” 

She did know the lines; but she did not 
know that in this particular instance it was 
not her face, much as he loved it, whi¢h had 
quickened his pace, nor hers the sunshine 
that he had put on seven-leagued boots to 
see. It was quite as well she ‘did not ; but 
it was better than well that the light of her 
eye, and the tone of her voice, and the love 
of her heart could dispel the shadow and 
lift the cloud that saddened him. The why 
}and how of Margaret Braithwaite’s ‘meeting 
with young Wainwright was unknown to him, 


| and occasioned him grave disquiet ; and be- 
|sides, she had evidently and _ successfully 


‘avoided his own companionship ; and _ his 
heart was sore—sorer than he was willing to 
acknowledge even to himself. Happy mother, 
I say, and happy son, despite of all, when the 


| light of her eye and touch of her hand could 


still the agitated spirit, as David’s harp 
| brought soothing to the harassed soul of 


;Saul. Young people make a fearful mistake 
| when they think that their own approach to 


years of maturity is reason enough for allow- 
ing the maternal bond to loosen, and for 
withdrawing from the childlike intimacy and 
reliance of earlier and infantile years. As 
| responsibilities increase, and the heart is 


| accessible to new sorrows, and the manly 


brow is clouded by new cares, the loving 
| tenderness, the wise counsels, and the sooth- 
ing influence of a true, good mother are more 
| potent, more precious, more balsamic, more 
strengthening, and have in them more pro- 
found and abiding compensations than can 
be put into words. 


‘Unlike all other earthly things, 

Which ever shift and change, 

The love which a fond mother brings 
Nought earthly can estrange. 

Concentrated, strong and bright, 
A vestal flame it glows 

With pure, self-sacrificing light, 
Which no cold shadow throws.” 
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GATHERINGS. 


GATHERINGS. 
SELECTED BY HENRY SOUTHGATE. 


CoMPILER OF ‘f MANY THOUGHTS OF MANy MINDs,” *‘NosLE THOUGHTS IN NOBLE 
LANGUAGE,” ETC. 


Better to be despised for too anxious apprehensions, 
than ruined by too confident a security.—Burke. 


Wine,” remarks Dr. Samuel Johnson, “ gives no 
light, gay, ideal hilarity, but tumultuous, noisy, cla- 
morous merriment. I admit,” he further observes, 
‘that the spirits are raised by drinking as by the 
common participation of any pleasure ; cock-fighting 
or bear-baiting will raise the spirits of a company as 
drinking does, though surely they will not improve 
conversation.” 


THE ENGLISHMAN ABROAD.—Loaded with his 
prejudices, and imagining England to be the finest 
country in existence, the Englishman sets out on his 
travels, in order to take a peep at the world, and is 
very much surprised to find, on arriving on the Con- 
tinent, that other people’s notions do not exactly coin- 
cide with his own. On his arrival in Paris, he is 
astonished to find that the coffee-houses are built as 
though they were actually intended for men and 
women instead of horses, and that although no efforts 
are made by means of planks, or little boxes, or votes 
by ballots, to keep the different classes separate, yet 
somehow or other society finds its own level, and 
every one seems to fall into his proper sphere. Then 
he is surprised to find that on Sunday evenings the 
people go rather to the ball-rooms than to the public 
houses, and if he wishes to go to a theatre, he finds 
that he can positively do so without any risk of having 
a broken limb whilst making his attempt to enter the 
doors of the edifice, even though the number of 
persons waiting for admission should be three times 
as many as the theatre will hold.— Whittaker. 


Roaps A CENTURY AGO,—In 1740 an apparition 


-appeared upon the road by night in the shape of a 


mail coach ; but the desperate enterprise seems to 
have been little favoured at first, and as late as the 
8th March, 1774, we find a post-coach started ‘‘to go 
from the Rose and Crown, in St. John Street, London ; 
to run every Tuesday, Thursday, and Sunday ; putting 
up, first day at Grantham, second day at York, and 
third day at Newcastle; to carry six inside and two 
out.” The journey was performed by nineteen pro- 
prietors on the line of road. And in 1760 the pas- 
sengers to Brighton were detained for the night at 
East Grinstead (thirty miles from London), where the 
coach put up, arriving at Brighton in the afternoon of 
the day after its departure from town. In 1760 a 
coach started from London to Liverpool once a week, 


A Goon MAN is kinder to his enemy than bad men 
are to their friends, 


Next to sleep, the greatest devourer of time is 
business ; the greatest prolonger of it, misery; the 
truest measure of it, contemplation. 


ACCURACY IN PRINTING.--It appears, by calcula- 
tion, made by the printer of Stevens's edition of 
Shakespeare, that every octavo page of that work, 
text and notes, contains 2,680 distinct pieces of metal, 
which amount to 42,880 in a sheet of sixteen pages, 
the misplacing of one of which would inevitably cause 











and gy aren the journey in four days; and in 
1765 a ‘‘flying-coach” ran to Dover in one day. 
This prodigy was drawn by eight horses. But even | 
the Dover machines, with six horses, excited a sort of | 
awe at this period by their speed. A French tra-| 
veller, a Mr. Grosley, who travelled by one of them 
to London, says of them :—‘‘ They are drawn by six 
horses to go twenty-eight leagues a day, from ee 
to London, for a single guinea. Servants are entitled 
to a place for half that money, either behind the coach 
or upon the coach-box, which has three places,” 





a blunder. With this curious fact before us, the accu- 
rate state of our printing in general is to be admired, 
and errata ought more freely to be pardoned than the 
fastidious minuteness of the insect eye of certain critics 
has allowed. 


OLD AND YOUNG FRIENDs,—Old friends are the 

great blessings of one’s later years. Half a word con- 
veys one’s meaning. They have memory of the same 
events, and have the same mode of thinking. 
I have young relations that may grow upon me, for 
my nature is affectionate, but can they grow o/d friends? 
My age forbids that. Still less can they grow com- 
panions. Is it friendship to explain half one says? 
One must relate the history of one’s memory and ideas; 
and what is that to the young but old stories ?— 
Horace Walpole. 


THE ANCIENT PApyrus.—Signor Parlatore, bo- 
tanical professor at Florence, has recently been en- 
gaged in conducting investigations on the papyrus 
plant, and in comparing the papyrus of Egypt with 
that of Sicily. The great interest attaching to 
papyrus has caused it to be investigated by so many 
naturalists that we might reasonably have supposed 
its true botanical identity to have been well made out. 
Before the researches of Signor Parlatore, botanists 
had agreed to refer it to the Cyperus Papyrus—now 
growing more plentifully in Sicily than elsewhere. 
From Egypt it has altogether disappeared. The first 
mention of the growth of papyrus in Sicily was made 
in the tenth century by an Arab traveller, who relates 
how he saw it growing in the neighbourhood of 
Palermo. Before this period no mention has been 
made of it as a plant of Sicilian growth—hence the 
inference, according to Signor Palermo, that it dic 
not exist in Sicily at a period of great antiquity, but 
was introduced there by the Saracens; an opinion 
countenanced by the term Syriaca, by which it was 
known. Now, the papyrus having disappeared from 
Egypt, no means of ascertaining by comparison with 
living Egyptian specimens the identity or want of 
identity between the Sicilian and Egyptian species 
was possible. Signor Palatore has, however, deter- 
mined by botanical investigation of dry specimens, 
that the present Sicilian plant is of a different species 
from that of Egypt, which he believes to be identical 
with the Nubian papyrus. Hence he suggests the 
name of Cyperus Papyrus to the latter exclusively; and 
the name of Cyperus Syriacus to the Sicilian species. 
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Rev. J. JACKSON WRAY, 


Are now Published by Messrs. J. NISBET & Co. 


A Story with more Heroes than 


MATTHEW MELLOWDEW. 
One. Cloth gilt, 5s. 


“The Tale is splendidly written, and full of energetic life and vigorous 
imagination. The tone of it is healthy, inspiring, and encouraging, and the 


moral of it is Christian in the’ highest sense.’ 
“A gift book it would be difficult to surpass for: soundness of teaching, 

sprightliness of narrative, and wide general interest.—Liverpool Mercury. 
PAUL MEGGITTI’S DELUSION. With Six full-page Plates. 
Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

‘A strong and heartily-written tale, conveying sound, moral, and religious 
lessons in an unobjectionable form.” —Graphice. 

“Written with much spirit and earnestness.”—Scotsman, 

“The book is beautifully illustrated, and no one will read it without feeling 
the better for having done so.” —Glasgow Mail. 


“This work deserves to be distributed broadcast in the country. 
thrilling story, told in plain language, and conveying very important lessons,’ 


—Manchester Courier. 


It is a 


OF HIM; or, The Story of Frank 


Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


A MAN, EVERY INCH 

Fullerton’s School-days. With full-page Illustrations. 

“ Once let it be seen and dipped into, and no boy will be able to rest until he 
has read to the end. It’s just the book for a birthday present, or a prize gift, and 
we hope will be as plentifully scattered as snowflakes in January.”—The Rev. C. 
H. SpurGEON in The Sword and Trowel. 

‘* A stirring and wholesome tale of school life.” —Daily News. 

“* A capital book for schoolboys.” — Examiner. 

“ 4 good, healthy schoolboy’s story, full of fun and frolic.” —Bradford Observer. 


Cloth gilt, 2s. 
The Guardian, 


PETER PENGELLY ; or, True as the Clock, 
“A well-written and excellently-illustrated schoolboy story.” 
“A spirited tale of the life of a boy who was faithful and punctual.” 
Nonconformist. 
NESTLETON MAGNA.*+ A Story of Yorkshire Methodism. 
Fourteenth Thousand. Cloth 3s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
“ Full of incident and real excitement.”—Christian World. 
“ Full of vivacity, and racy of the genuine vernacular of the district.’’— 


Watchman. 
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CHEAP EDITION OF 
MEMORIALS OF FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


By Her Sister, M. V.G. H. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 6d. ; cloth, 1s. 6d, 


HOSANNAS OF THE CHILDREN. By the Rev. J. R. Macpurr, 
D.D., Author of “ In Christo,” “ Palms of Elim,” &¢., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
pr Bright and vivid, childlike and not childish.”—Freeman. 


“He succeeds in a singular degree in making the Bible a real as well as fascinating 
book to his youthful constituency.” — Christian. 


SERMONS. By the Rev. J. Oswatp Dykes, D.D., Author of “ Abraham,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“The sermons have the charm of felicitous diction and profound reverence, which fit 


the book to be a valued companion to readers who appreciate refined thought and 
expression. ”* Bookseller. 


“Good sound evangelical discourses, ranging over the whole field of Christian the “ology 

— written by an author well entitled to take his degree as a master of pulpit oratory.’ 
tsman. 

THE PARADOX OF LIFE. A Poem. By the late James Srnvenson 
BLackwoop, D.D., LL.D., late Vicar of Middleton Tyas, Yorkshire. Author of 
“Almuth.” Small 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE SONG OF SOLOMON IN BLANK VERSE. By the Rev. 


ages CLARKE, D.D., with an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. Bonar. Small 4to, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


‘It has won a high meed of praise from many competent judges, themselves Christian 
poets, whose writings are justly appreciated.” — Record. 
“Tt is well done in all respects Sa a The divisions are skilful, the words are choice, 
and the rhythm is excellent.”—dinburgh Daily Review. 


A BRIGHT LIFE. Crown 8vo, cloth, with steel portrait, 3s. 6d. 
“The vivid and pictorial descriptions of continental scenery and travel lend additional 
fascination to a oinenlenty charming book.’’—Christian. 
“The tale is told with absolute simplicity and natural pathos.”—Scofsman. 
“Tt is full of interest and recorded with a simple grace which lends great charm to the 
work.” —Glasgow News. 
THE GIANT OF THE NORTH;; or, Pokings round the Pole. By 


R. M. BALLANTYNE, Author of “The Lonely Island,” ” “Post Haste,” &c. Crown 8vo 
cloth, illustrated, 5s 7 


“A book which every boy will treasure.’ a ene Review. 
“Told in a most cheery fashion.””—Grap 


“* The illustrations are excellent and the book should be in the hands of every boy and 
girl.” —Court Circular. 


“Of variety of perilous adventure and peril ingeniously surmounted there is no lack.” — 
Daily News. 
MY DOGGIE ANDI. Bythesame. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
“ A very humorous, entertaining story, admirably suited to the taste of boys.”— Record. 
A MAIDEN’S WORK. By Lavy Horr, Author of “ Our Coffee Room,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“Itisa graphic story of a glorious work.’’—Christ 
“ Like all Lady Hope’s books, it is full of interest.” 7 a ord “ee Work, 
DORRINCOURT. A Tale for Boys, By B. Hetpmann. Crown vo, 
illustrated, 5s, 


“A most entertaining book about schoolboys and school life. The tone of the book is 
thoroughly good and wholesome.”—Record. 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. A True Story. By the Author of 


“English Hearts and English Hands,”’ “The Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars,” 
&c. Small crown 8vo, cloth limp, 1s. 


RIVERS AMONG THE ROCKS ; or, Walking with God. By Anna 
Surpton, Author of “The Secret of the Lord.” Small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 
HINDU WOMEN, with Glimpses into their Life and Zenanas. By 


H. Luoyp, Editorial ‘Secretary of the Church of England Zenana Missionary Society. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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List of Works by the late Frances Ridley Havergal. 


LIFE CHORDS. THE EARLIER AND LATER POEMS of the late FRANCES RIDLEY 
HAvERGAL. With 12 Chromo-Lithographs of Alpine Scenery, &c., from designs 
by the Baroness HELGA VoN CRAMM, in one of which is introduced a Portrait 


of the Author in the ninth year of her age. Small 4to, cloth gilt, 12s. 





14th Thousand. Crown 4to, with Illustrated Initials, Headpieces, &c., cloth, gilt 
extra, 128. 

LIFE MOSAIC: “The Ministry of Song” and “ Under the Surface,” in One Vol. With 
welve Coloured Illustrations of Alpine Flowers and Swiss Mountain and Lake 
Scenery, from drawings by the Baroness HELGA VON CRAMM. Beautifully printed 
by Kaufmann, of Lahr-Baden. . 

Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

SWISS LETTERS AND ALPINE POEMS. Written during several Toursin Switzerland. 

50th Thousand. Super royal 32mo, 9d. cloth. 

MORNING STARS: or, Names of Christ for His Little Ones. . 

89th Thousand. Royal 32mo, 6d. sewed ; 9d. cloth, 

MORNING BELLS: being Waking Thoughts for the Little Ones. 

108th Thousand. Royal 32mo, 6d. sewed ; 9d. cloth. 

LITTLE PILLOWS: being Good Night Thoughts for the Little Ones. 

“We heartily recommend ‘ Little Pillows.’ "—Our Own Fireside. 

“Qur readers should see that no children of their acquaintance are without them.” 
—Christian Progress. 

34th Thousand. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth; Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. limp 

cloth ; 18. sewed. 

BRUEY, A LITTLE WORKER FOR CHRIST. 

“A charming book. We trust the book will reach the hands and stimulate the 
hearts of many Sunday School teachers and young Christians.” —Christian. 

13th Thousand. 16mo, 1s. cloth. 

THE FOUR HAPPY DAYS. A Story for Children. 

“A pretty, childlike story, illustrating the changes which often shadow over 
pleasant anniversaries, and the way in which the new life turns sorrow into joy.”— 
Woman’s Work, 

Feap 4to, 38. cloth, gilt edges ; or in paper covers 1s. 6d. 

SONGS OF PEACE AND JOY. Selected from “ the Ministry of Song” and ‘‘ Under 

the Surface,” With Music by CHARLES H. Purpay. 


ROYAL GRACE AND LOYAL GIFTS. 
Comprising the following Seven Books in @ Neat Cloth Case, price 10s. The 
Books may be had separately, 16mo cloth, 1s. each. 
120th Thousand, 
KEPT FOR THB MASTER'S USE. 
70th Thousand, 
THE ROYAL INVITATION; or, Daily Thoughts on Coming to Christ. 
102nd Thousand. 
MY KING; or, Daily Thoughts for the King’s Children. 
80th Thousand. 
ROYAL COMMANDMENTS; or, Morning Thoughts for the King’s Servants. 
80th Thousand. 
ROYAL BOUNTY;; or, Evening Thoughts for the King’s Guests. 
80th Thousand. 
LOYAL RESPONSES; or, Daily Melodies for the King’s Minstrels. 
30th Thousand. 
STARLIGHT THROUGH THE SHADOWS; and other Gleams from the King’s Word. 


50th Thousand, super royal 32mo, 18. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
UNDER HIS SHADOW. The fast Poems. 

68th Thousand, super royal 32mo, 18. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
THE MINISTRY OF SONG. 

“Peculiarly pleasant, swallow-like flights. All her poems show much native truth, 
delicacy, and sweetness We mention as being especially fine, ‘Threefold Praise,’ ‘On 
the Last Leaf,’ and ‘ Making Poetry.’ *_.Contemporary Review. 
70th Thousand. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth; also super royal 32mo, 18. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
UNDER THE SURFACE. Poems. ; 

** Rach poem is a life-song and a heart-story.”— Christian. 

“Great freshness of feeling, fulness of thought, and ready command of measure.” 
—British Quarterly Review. 

“Many of the pieces in the present volume have a power certainly not surpassed, 
and not very frequently equalled, by hymn-writers of recognized eminence, while others 
are exquisitely touching in their sweetness and tenderness.’ —Edinburgh Daily Review. 


WORKS BY MISS M. V. G. HAVERGAL. 
Small crown 8vo. 2s 6d cloth. 


PLEASANT FRUITS: or, Records of the Cottage and the Class. 
78th Thousand. 32mo, 2d. sewed, 6d. cloth. 
‘THE LAST WEEK: Being a Record of the Last Days of Frances Ridley Havergal. 
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List of Works by the Rey. GEORGE EVERARD, M.A., 


Vicar of St. Mark’s, Wolverhampton. 
PUBLISHED BY 
JAMES NISBET & 60... % CO., 21, BERNERS STREET, W. 


16mo, stall ees. Sik limp, ls. extra gilt envi, ls. 6d, 
STRONG AND FREE. A Book for Young Men. With a Recommenda- 
tory Letter from the Right Honourable the Eari of SHAFTESBURY. 
16mo, Is. 6d. cloth. 
FOLLOW THE LEADER, and other Papers. Counsels on the Christian 
Life. 
16mo, 1s. cloth limp. 
IN SECRET: Private Prayers for a Fortnight, with Occasional Prayers 
and Introduction. 
16mo, 1s. cloth limp. 
THE RIVER OF LIFE; or, Salvation Full and Free. 


Small 4to, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

EDIE’S LETTER; or, Talks with the Little Folks. Second Edition. 
Large Type Edition, Small crown 8vo, 3s. cloth. Also a cheaper 
Edition, 16mo, 1s. 6d. 

DAY BY DAY;; or, Counsels to Christians on the Details of Every-day 

Life. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. cloth boards. 
STEPS ACROSS; or, Guidance and Help to the Anxious and Doubtful. 
A Companion Volume to “ Day by Day.” 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. cloth boards. 
BEFORE HIS FOOTSTOOL. Family Prayers for One Month, the 
Principal Festivals, and Occasional Prayers, with Introduction. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. cloth extra. 
HOME SUNDAYS; or, Help and Consolation from the Sanctuary. 
Resigned especially for those prevented from attending the Public Services of the 
hure! 
Small crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. cloth limp. 
THE WRONG TRAIN; or, Common Mistakes in Religion. A Series of 
Short Readings, in very large type. 
16mo, 1s. cloth limp. 
MY SPECTACLES: and what I Saw with Them. 


16mo, 1s. cloth limp. 
BENEATH THE CROSS: Counsels, Meditations, and Prayers for Com- 
municants. 
16mo, 1s. cloth limp. 
NOT YOUR OWN; or, Counsels to Young Christians. Especially designed 
for the Season of Confirmation, or first Communion. 
Small Crown 8vo, Is. cloth limp. 
SAFE AND HAPPY. Words of Help and Encouragement to Young 
Women. With Prayers for Daily Use. 
16mo, Is. cloth limp. 
LITTLE FOXES: and How to Catch Them. 
Crown 32mo, 126 pp., 8d. cloth. 
WELCOME HOME; or, Plain Teachings from the Story of the Prodigal. 
Especially suitable as a Gift to Young Men. 
Crown 32mo, 6d. cloth. 
THE HOLY TABLE: A Guide to the Lord’s Supper. With Prayers 


and Hymns. 
96 pp., 32mo, 6d. cloth, 
NONE BUT JESUS. 


On application to the Publishers a large reduction, when 50 copies are taken 
for gratuitous distribution, 
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r OBSERVATIONS 


ON INDIGESTION., 





which must be taken with it into the 
stomach. It requires a of a pint 
of boiling water to dissolve the solublé 
portion of one drachm of Camomile Flow- 
ers ; and when one or éven two ounces 
may be taken with advantage, it must at 
once be seen how impossible it is to take 
a proper dose of this wholesome herb in 
the form of tea; and the only reason 
why it has not long since been placed 
the very first in rank of all restorative 
medicines is, that in taking it the stomach 
has always been loaded with water, which 
tends in a great measure to counteract, 
and very frequently wholly to destroy 
the effect. It must be evident that load- 
ing a weak stomach with a large quantity 
of water, merely for the purpose of con- 
veying into it a small quantity of medi- 
cine, must be injurious ; and that the 
medicine must possess powerful renova- 
ting properties only to counteract the 
bad effects likely to be produced by the 
water. Generally speaking, this has 
been the case with Camomile Flowers, a 
herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, de- 
cidedly the most speedy restorer, and the 








which gives strength to the stomach suf- 
ficient to digest in proper quantities all 
'wholes6mé food, which increases the 
tad Of 6yery nerve and muscle of the 

uman body, or, in other words, invigo- 
rates the nervous and muscular systems. 
The solidity or firmness of the whole 
tissue of the body, which 80 \ quickly 
follows the use of Norton’s Camomile 
Pills, their certain and speedy effect in 
repairing the partial dilapidations from 
time or intemperance, and their lasting 
salutary influence on the whole frame, is 
most convincing, that in the smallest 
compass is contained the largest quantity 
of the tonic principle, of so peculiar a 
nature. as to. pervade the whole system, 
through which it diffuses health and 
strength sufficient to resist the formation 
of disease, and also to fortify the consti- 
tution against contagion ; as such their 
general use is strongly recommended as 
a preventative during the prevalence of 
malignant fever or other infectious dis- 
eases, and to personsattending sick-rooms 
they are invaluable, as in no one instance 
have they ever failed in preventing the 
taking of illness, even under the most 


most certain preserver of health. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 
are prepared by a peculiar process, acci- 
dentally discovered, and known only to 
the proprietor, and which he firmly be- 
lieves to be one of the most valuable 
modern discoveries in medicine, by which 


more than an ounce of the flowers is con- 
centrated in four moderate-sized pills. 
Experience has afforded the most ample 
proof that they possess all the fine aro- 
matic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed; and, as 
they are taken into the stomach unen- 
cumbered by any diluting or indigestible 
substance, in the same degree has their 
benefit been more immediate and de- 
cided, Mild in their operation and 
pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any circum- 
stances, without danger or inconvenience. 
A person exposed to cold and wet a whole 
day or night could not possibly receive 
any injury from taking them, but, on 
the contrary, they would effectually pre- 
vent a cold being taken. After a long 
acquaintance with and strict obser- 

vance of the medicinal properties of 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, it is only doing 

them justice to say, that they are really 

the most valuable of all Tontc MEprorEs. 


all the essential and extractive matter of | 


trying circumstances, 

As Norton’s Camomile Pills are 
particularly recommended forall stomach 
complaints or indigestion, it will proba- 
bly be expected that some advice should 
be given respecting diet, though after 
all that has been written upon the sub- 
ject, after the publication of volume 
| upon volume, after the country has, as 
| it were, been inundated with practical 
essays on diet as a means of prolonging 
life, it would be unnecessary to say 
moré, did we not feel it our duty to 
make the humble endeavour of inducing 
the public to regard them not, but to 
adopt that course which is dictated by 
nature, by reason, and by commo 
sense. Those persons who study the 
wholesomes, and are governed by the 
opinion of writers on diet, are uniformly 
both unhealthy in body and weak in 
mind. There can be no doubt that the 
palate is designed to inform us what is 
proper for the stomach, and of course 
that must best instruct us what food to 
take and what to avoid ; we want no 
other adviser. Nothing can be more clear 
than that those articles which are agree- 
able to thetaste were by nature intended 
for our food and sustenance, whether 
liquid or solid, foreign or of native pro- 
duction ; if they are pure and unadul- 











By the word tonic is meant a medicine 





terated, no harm need be dreaded by 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 


3 





their use; they will only injure by abuse. 
Consequently, whatever the palate ap- | 
proves, eat and drink always in modera- 
tion, but never in excess; keeping in 
mind that the first process of digestion 
is performed in the mouth, the second 
in the stomach ; and that, in order that 
the stomach may be able to do its work 
properly, it is requisite the first process | 
should be well performed ; this consists | 
in masticating or chewing the solid food, | 
so as to break down and separate the 
fibres and small substances of meat and 
vegetable, mixing them well, and blend- 
ing the whole together before they are 
swallowed ; and it is particularly urged 





|not unfrequentl y 


den thus imposed upon it, that all will 
soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every 
person in his lifetime consumes a quan- 
tity of noxious matter, which if taken 
at one meal would be fatal; it is these 
small quantities of noxious matier, which 
are introduced into our food, either b 
accident or wilful adulteration, whic 
we find so often upset the stomach, and 
ay the foundation of 
illness, and perhaps final ruination to 
health. To preserve the constitution, 
it should be our constant care, if pos- 


| sible, to counteract the effect of these 
| small quantities of unwholesome matter ; 


upon all to take plenty of time to their | and whenever, in that way, an enemy to 


meals and never eat in haste. If you 
conform to this short and simple, but 
comprehensive advice, and find that 


| the constitution finds its way into the 


stomach, a friend should immediately be 
sent after it, which would prevent its 


there are various things which others mischievous effects, and expel it alto- 
eat and drink with pleasure and without | gether ; no better friend can be found— 
inconvenience, and which would be plea- | no, none which will perform the task 





sant to yourself only that they disagree, | with greater certainty, than NORTON’S 


you may at once conclude that the fault |CAMOMILE PILLS. 
is in the stomach, that it does not pos- | 


sess the power which it ought to do, 
that it wants assistance, and the sooner 
that assistance is afforded the better. A 
very short trial of this medicine will 
best prove how soon it will put the 


stomach in a condition to perform with | 
| After an excess of eating or drinking, 


ease all the work which nature intended 
for it. 
to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is 


agreeable to the taste, and unable to | 
of food | 


name one individual article 
which disagrees with or sits unpleasantly 
on the stomach. 
small meal well digested affords more 
nourishment to the system than a large 
one, even of the same food, when di- 
gested imperfectly. Let the dish be 
ever so delicious, ever so enticing a 
variety offered, the bottle ever so en- 


chanting, never forget that temperance | 


tends to preserve health, and that health 


By its use you will soon be able | 


Never forget that a | 


And let it be 
observed, that the longer this medicine 
is taken the less it will be wanted, and 
it can in no case become habitual, as its 
entire action is to give energy and force } 
to the stomach, which is the spring of 
life, the source from which the whole |} 
frame draws its succour and support. 


and upon every occasion of the general 
health being at all disturbed, these Pruts 
should be immediately taken, as they 
will stop and eradicate disease at its 
|commencement. Indeed, it is most con- 
fidently asserted that, by the timely use 
of this medicine only, and a common 
| degree of caution, any person may enjoy 
all the comforts within his reach, may 

| pass through life without an illness, and 
with the certainty of attaining a healthy 

OLD AGE, 
On account of their volatile properties, 
| they must be kept in bottles ; and if 
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is the soul of enjoyment. But should | closely corked their qualities are neither 
an impropriety be at any time, or ever | impaired by time nor injured by any 
so often committed, by which the stomach | change of clime whatever. Price 133d. 
becomes overloaded or disordered, ren- | and 2s. 9d. each, with full direetions. 
der i# immediate aid by taking a dose of | The large bottle contains the quantity 
Norton’s Camomile Pills, which will so | of three small ones, or Pixs equal to 
promptly assist in carrying off the bur- | fourteen ounces of CAMOMILE F'LOWERs. 





Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 
Be particular to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be 
persuaded to purchase an imitation. 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 





‘GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


S$ strongly reconimended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Pre- 
serving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance, 

It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, d&c., and by its Balsamie 
and Healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, 


. &e., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its 


use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and 
the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful, 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. 


STEEDMAN’S 
SOOTHING POWDERS 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH. 








Tue value of this: Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the world 
and by all grades of society for upwards of fifty years, 

Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of which 
the outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the Packet of 
Powders so closely resemble the Original as to have deceived many Pur- 
chasers, The Proprietor therefore feels it due to the Public to give a special 
caution against such imitations. 

All-purehasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the words 
‘JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” are en- 
grayed on the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White Letters 
on a Red Ground, without which none are genuine. The name 
STEEDMAN is spelt with two #L’s. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and 


Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, 
in Packets, is. 14d. and: 2s.’ 9d.°each. 
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DR. J. COLLIS. BROWNE'S 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE CHLORODYN E. 


OUGHS, 
OLDS, 
STHMA, 
BePOoNcuItIs. 


D»: J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLO- 

RODYNE,—This wonderful remedy 
was discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE, and the word Chlorodyne 
coined by him expressly to designate 
it. There never has been a remedy 
so vastly beneficial to suffering hu- 
manity, and it isa subject of deep 
concern to the public that they should 


not be imposed upomby-having imita- ~~ 


tions.pressed upon them on account 
of cheapness, and as being the same 
ching. Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE isa totally distinct 
thing from the spurious compounds 
called Chlorodyne, the use of which 
only ends in disappointment and 
failure. 


j 


| 
| 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLO- 
RODYNE isa LIQUID MEDICINE 
which ASSUAGES PAIN of EVERY 
KIND, affords a calm,’ refreshing 
sleep WITHOUT HEADACHE, and 
INVIGORATES the NERVOUS 
SYSTEM when exhausted. 


REAT SPECIFIC for 
HOLERA, DYSENTERY, 
IARRHEA. 


The GENERAL BOARD of 
HEALTH, London, REPORT that 
it ACTS as a CHARM, one dose 
generally sufficient. 

Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, 
Calcutta, states:—‘‘TWO DOSES 
COMPLETELY CURED ME of 
DIARRHEA.’ 


D*: J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLO- 


RODYNE rapidly cuts short all 
attacks of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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PILEPSY. SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


Is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in 
EURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 
FPOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 


MPORTANT CAUTION. 

The IMMENSE SALE of this 

REMEDY has given rise to man 

UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATION 
N.B.—EVERY BOTTLE of 

GENUINE CHLORODYNE 

REARS on the GOVERNMENT 

STAMP the NAME OF THE 

INVENTOR, 

D* J. COLLIS BROWNE. 





Overwhelming medical testimony 
accompanies each bottle. 
SOLD in BOTTLES, 1s. 14d., 2s. od., 
4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 
SoLte MANUFACTURER 


A; T. DAVENPORT, 
33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C 




















“ EXCELSIOR,” GAS BATH, £5 10s. 
GAS BATHS IN GREAT VARIETY. 


PATENT GAS CONSERVATORY BOILERS, and 
Portable Hot Water Apparatus. 
REFLECTOR GAS COOKING STOVES, price 15/6, 25/-, 
30/-, 45/-, 52/6, 70/-, 105/-, and upwards. 
PORTABLE GAS COPPERS (suitable for Tea Meetings). 


PATENTEE AND SOLE MAKER— 


G. SHREWSBORY, 
59, OLD BAILEY, EC. 


Factory; Barrington Road, East Brixton. S.W. 


BCONOMICAL 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


THE DAYS OF HIGH PRICES ARE GONE, 
BEST GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 


Our 10/9 Kid Button Boot, or Side Springs, sent 
Carriage Free on receipt of remittance, with size. 
Usual price for these Goods, 14/6. 


WILSON & SON, 
ESTABLISHED 70 YEARS, 
79, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON. 





HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT 


Has won a reputation both at home and abroad 
for the facility with which it removes Cutu 
neous Eruptions, repairs Ulcerations, and 
remedies Abscesses, Fistulas, and other pain- 
ful affections. It effectively extirpates all 
neglected or wrongly treated scabby com- 
plaints. 





PACE WOODCOCK'’S 


WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 

They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 18. 14d., 
2s. od., and 4s. 6d. each; or, should any difficulty occur, enclose 
14, 33, or 54 Stamps, according to size, to PAGE D. WOODCOCK, 
Calvert Street, NORWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and they wil} 

















IXTY YEARS’ SUCOCESS,—The best and only 

certain remedy ever discovered for preserving, 
strengthening, beautifying or restoring the Hair, 
Whiskers, or Moustaches, and preventing them 
turning gray..Sold in bottles, 3s, 6d.,6s., and lls, 
by all chemists & perfumers, & at 22. Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.(. For Children’s and 
Ladies’ Hair it is most efficacious and unrivaled, 





be sent free by return of post. 


Tailors’ 
Labour Agency, 


NEWINGTON 
| CAUSEWAY. 
BEST HOUSE FOR 
JUVENILE CLOTHING, 














BROWN & POLSGN'S CORN FLOUR 


FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


It is a basis for culinary treatment tht BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR is recommended under this 
head. In the hands of an accomplished cook there is no known limit tu the variety of delicate and palatable dishes 
which may be produced from it. It readily lends itself to the requirements of individual taste, and may be enriched with 
every variety of ingredient within the resources of the cuisine. It is equally susceptible of plain and simple treatment 
for ordinary domestic purposes, and one of its chief recommendations is the facility with which it may be prepared. 
Boiled with milk, and with or without the addition of sugar and flavouring, it may be ready for the table within fifteen 
minutes ; or, poured into a mould and cooled, it becomes in the course of an hour a Blancmange, which, served with 
fresh or preserved fruit, will be acceptable at any meal. Add sultana raisins, marmalade, or jam of any kind, and in 
about the same time it is made into an excellent Baked Pudding. To which facts may be added just two hints : 

1. Take care to boil with milk, when so required, for not less than eight minutes. 

2. If time can be taken for it, the Baked Pudding will be the better for being allowed to cool, and should be 


re-warmed when about to be served. 








EIGHT. PRIZE ‘MEDALS. 














EIGHT: .PRIZE“.MEDALS. 























S. & OH. BARRIS’S 
POLISHING PASTE 


(FOR MEDALS AND GLASS), 


FURNITURE POLISH. BLACK LEAD 


EBONITE CLEAN! NO DUST!! % 
WATERPROOF CAUTION. — Beware of Common Imitations 


of the “* DUME BLACK LEAD” manufactured from cheap materials) 


resembling the ** DOMK"’ in shape but NOT IN QUALITY, These are some- 
times offered because they afford A LARGER PROFIT. 
For Boots and Shoes, 
Requires no Brushing. 

















THERE ISONLY ONE DOME BLACK LEAD 

it i fact’ i oNLY BY E. JAMES & SONS. Purchasers shou 
an the words “JAMES” and our Trade Mark “DOME” appear on 
every block. No other is genuine, 


E.JAMES&SON Swarens. PLYMOUTH 











To be sheathed of all Oilmen and Grocers. 

DAR L OW’S RELIABLE TABLE KNIVES 
AND CARVERS. 

MAGNETINE VERY SLAMS STAMPED ‘AMD WARRANTED THE 








BELTS, SPINE BANDS, LUNG INVIGORATORS, CHEST PROOF. BALANCE HANDLES, 
PROTECTORS, WRISTLETS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., &e. QS-, 12S., 245., 35S. per dozen. 
FOR THE CURE OF MEAT OR POULTRY CARVERS. 


Gout, RueumatismM, GENERAL DeniLity, INDIGESTION, 
Sciatica, LumBAGo, Broncuitis, Liver, 
LUNG, AND CHEST COMPLAINTS. 


38. 6d,, 4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., 10s. 6d. per pair. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES (POST-FREE) OF CUTLERY, Spoons, 


Gentlomen’s Belts. Descriptive Ladies’ Belts. Forks, Cruet STAnps, &c. 
Pamphlet ', ke eee 





nt sas hie FRANCIS E. SPILLER, 
27/- each. 71, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON, 


DARLOW & CO., 443, STRAND, LON DON. 5 per cent. Discount off 40/ Purchases ‘and upwards. 
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